Editortal 


‘As far back as I can recall I have had a consuming devotion to 
Our Blessed Mother. Near my home in Riese there is a humble 
shrine of hers where I spent many precious hours. I placed my 
church at Mantua under her protection. Now my joy is complete. 
I go to Venice where there is a monument to her on every island, 
on every street corner.” 

We wish to dedicate this number of Cross AND CROwN to him 
who spoke these words—St. Pius X. It is divinely fitting that he 
should be canonized in the Marian Year. No pope, no other in- 
dividual, could have been a more loving child of Mary than St. 
Pius X. He is the “Pope of the Eucharist,’ but he is also Mary’s 
Pope. During his pontificate he issued almost a hundred encyc- 
licals and documents which had to do with some Marian subject. 
He convoked an International Congress in her honor in 1904, 
proclaimed her Mother of the mystical body and Coredemptrix 
of mankind. Now in the body of her sainted courtiers Pius can 
work more effectively “to restore all things in Christ through 
Mary.” 

History recalls the great love of St. Pius X for the Blessed 
Sacrament—another link of similarity to his Mother. Several arti- 
cles in this issue of our review are concerned with this Most Holy 
Sacrament. For St. Pius X the Eucharist was his great well of hope. 
“Of myself I cannot perform the stupendous duties of my office. 
I am strengthened by the beautiful virtue of hope, which unites 
me to God, and God to me.” 


The canonization of St. Pius X at this time cannot be explained 
by mere human design. The finger of God is here. In the process 
of his beatification it was pointed out that Giuseppe Sarto prac- 
tised humility and obedience in an heroic degree. ‘These are basic 
Marian and Eucharistic virtues, the virtues most needed in our 
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sorry world. St. Thomas Aquinas reminds us of the profound 
abasement of Christ in the Host: 


On the Cross was veiled Thy Godhead’s splendor; 
Here Thy manhood lieth hidden, too. 


And the same Doctor and poet of the Eucharist notes with awe 
the obedience of the God-man to the words of His priest: “This 
is my body.” The Fiat of the handmaid of the Lord was not only 
the beginning of our salvation, but also the formula for all prog- 
ress towards spiritual perfection. 

We commend this review and all of its friends to the powerful 
prayers of St. Pius X. 


Joun LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 








Diary of 
St. Paul of the Cross 


INTRODUCTION 


The writings of the saints are always of interest to those who 
are striving for perfection. These writings constitute one of the 
prime sources from which to nourish our spiritual life. In the 
saints’ writings we find not mere doctrine, but doctrine which 
flows from the deep wells of their own interior life. At times, 
under obedience to their director, the saints pull back the veil 
that hides their depth of spirit even from those closest to them. 
Such was the case with St. Paul of the Cross, founder of the 
Passionists. 

St. Paul of the Cross was a prolific spiritual writer, though he 
never wrote an explicit treatise on the spiritual life. Most of his 
spiritual writings exist in the form of letters to his own religious 
and to the souls whom he directed. These letters are published 
in Italian and they fill four huge volumes which average some 
seven hundred pages each. These letters reveal St. Paul of the 
Cross as a true spiritual giant; indeed, as one of the greatest mys- 
tical writers of modern times. Besides the Letters a few other 
small works written by the Saint are extant, among them a per- 
sonal Diary. This Diary was written under obedience during a 
forty day retreat which he made immediately after receiving the 
habit of the Passion. In it he gives us a day-by-day account of his 
spiritual struggle and of the graces he received diving this time. 
It shows us a soul actually undergoing the experiences of which 
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the great Mystical Doctors speak. This Diary is presented here 
for the first time in English. 

St. Paul of the Cross received the habit of the Passion on 
November 20, 1720, from the hands of Bishop di Gattinara of 
Alessandria in northern Italy. He had received clear and repeated 
communications from God to the effect that he was to found a 
religious congregation which would have as its purpose to mourn 
continually for the sufferings of Christ and to preach those same 
sufferings to a forgetful world. At last the beginnings of his God- 
given ideal were realized. Having received the coarse black habit, 
he went the next day to a back room of the Church of St. Charles 
in Castelazzo to begin a forty day retreat. It was during this re- 
treat that he wrote the following Diary. 


For a long time the knowledge of this Diary was limited to the 
members of the Saint’s own Congregation. But due to its great 
merit as a mystical document it was published in part in 1867. 
Later, in 1920, it was published with a commentary by Father 
Stanislaus of the Sorrowful Virgin, C.P. This publication fell in- 
to the hands of Father Arintero, O.P., and he was struck by the 
beauty and simplicity of the Diary, so much so_that he translated 
it into Spanish and published it in the Spanish Dominican review, 
LA VipA SOBRENATURAL. In 1925 it was translated into French 
and published by Father de Guibert, S.J., in REVUE D’ASCETIQUE 
ET DE MYSTIQUE. In his introduction to the French version Father 
de Guibert wrote: “I should be greatly surprised if this docu- 
ment, though it contains but few pages, did not soon gain a place 
among the classic texts of mysticism.” As one follows the Saint 
through these forty days of trial and grace he feels that such 
praise is not unmerited. 

The English translation of the Diary given here is from the 
original Italian. Some liberty has been taken with the punctua- 
tion so as to make it more readable. However, the translation has 
been made as literal as possible without being stilted. Further 
comment seems unnecessary. Let the reader discover for himself 
how beautifully and clearly the Saint expresses the*most pro- 
found experiences as they transpired in his own soul. 


Columban Browning, C.P. 
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Diary OF Str. PAUL OF THE Cross 


(Written during his retreat in the cell attached to the 
Church of St. Charles in Castellazzo, from November 23, 
1720 to January 1, 1721). 


Thanks be to God and to Mary, ever a Virgin. 


Saturday, November Twenty-third: The first day of my retreat at 
St. Charles, though unworthy of it, I received Holy Communion; 
I was neither particularly recollected, nor distracted. The rest 
of the day I was interiorly afflicted with a sadness of a peculiar 
kind, which is not like that which is experienced in the sorrows 
of the world, but is a certain interior suffering in mind and heart 
to which there are added covert temptations which are hardly 
known as such, and, because of this, greatly afflict the soul. One 
does not know, so to speak, where one is, so much the more since 
there is then no sensible sign of prayer. God makes me under- 
stand clearly that they purify the soul. I know that by the mercy 
of our dear God I desire to experience nothing else, nor to taste 
any consolation, but I desire only to be crucified with Jesus. 


Sunday, the Twenty-fourth: I unworthily made holy prayer. I had 
no particular elevation but I remained at it with my habitual in- 
terior peace, that is to say, with pure and loving attention to God, 
in general, which is infused in my soul. Then, though unworthy 
of it, I communicated, remaining recollected for some time and 
ending so. 

Monday, the Twenty-fifth: During the course of my prayer I was 
without feeling and even distracted. During Holy Communion at 
the beginning I was recollected’and afterwards that ceased. Most 
of the fervor that I felt—and even with some tears—was during 
the night while praying to the Lord in behalf of Holy Church 
and for sinners, so that He might be appeased in regard to this 
impending chastement which I deserve for my sins, and other 
prayers which I do not write down here. The rest of the day I 
was full of affliction and melancholy, and even tempted with com- 
passion toward my family. To see the people, to hear them walk- 
ing by, to hear the bell made me weary. To sum up, I thought I 
had a heart that was buried, without any feeling.at prayer. And 
withal to seek to be relieved did not come to my thoughts, and in 
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my soul I was pleased to have these trials. But this contentment 
is not felt, for at this time there is pain, and that singular; it is a 
certain contentment in that the most holy will of our dear God is 
being done, and this contentment lies buried as under cinders in 
the deepest recess of the soul. I know it is difficult to express my- 
self for it is difficult for one who has not experienced it to under- 
stand it. 


Tuesday, the Twenty-sixth: I made my prayer unworthily during 
the night and was dry save at the beginning, when I was in some 
interior sweetness, very subtle and delicate. I then made my Holy 
Communion and was particularly elevated in God with a very 
high sweetness and a certain warmth of heart, which the stomach 
also experienced, and which I felt to be supernatural, and this 
gave me great consolation. I know that I also held some colloquies 
on the Passion of my dear Jesus. When I speak to Him of His 
torments, for example, I say to Him: 

“Oh, my God! when You were scourged, what were the senti- 
ments of your Sacred Heart? My dear Spouse, how much the view 
of my sins and my ingratitude afflicted You! Ah, my Love, why is 
it that I do not die for You? Why is it that I do not become all 
torments?” 

Then I feel that at times the soul can speak no further and it 
rests thus in God with His sufferings infused in the soul; and at 
times it seems that the heart melts away. 

The rest of the day, and especially in the evening, I was par- 
ticularly afflicted and melancholy in the manner described above. 
And because this melancholy does not take away peace of heart 
one feels great affliction as neither spiritual consolations nor any 
other come any longer—and it seems that they were never pres- 
ent. I know that I say to my Jesus that His crosses are the joy of 
my heart. 


Wednesday, the Twenty-seventh: I was at my prayer during the 
night. At the beginning I was very recollected, and that lasted 
some little while. Then I experienced some unquiet of mind and 
some temptations which lasted a short time. My Holy Com- 
munion was made with a very high sweetness and elevation in 
God mingled with tears, and then there came into my memory 
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that I had heard people say that I would not withstand this desti- 
tution. At this instant, joy and desire of suffering were so great 
that the cold, the snow, the ice seemed sweet to me and I desired 
them with great fervor, saying to my dear Jesus: “Thy pains, 
dear God, are the pledges of ‘Thy love.” And then I remained so, 
rejoicing in my well-beloved Jesus in great delight and peace, 
without movement of my faculties but thus in silence. Fervor did 
not fail me in prayer for the above-mentioned needs. I know that 
I had a particular urge to go to Rome in behalf of this great 
wonder of God. I asked my Sovereign Good whether He wished 
me to write the rule for the poor of Jesus.* At this, I felt a mighty 
urge with great sweetness. I rejoiced within myself that our great 
God should wish to avail Himself of this great sinner, and on the 
other hand I did not know where to cast myself, seeing I was so 
vile. It is enough. I know that I say to my dear Jesus that all 
creatures shall sing His mercies. 


Thursday, the Twenty-eighth: During prayer I was dry and dis- 
tracted a little; during Holy Communion I was recollected. After- 
wards—that is, during my thanksgiving and prayer—lI was amidst 
much tenderness, with tears, especially in praying to the Sovereign 
Good for the happy outcome of the holy inspiration which by His 
infinite goodness He has given me and is giving me continuously. 
I recall that I was praying to the Blessed Virgin in union with all 
the angels and saints, and especially the Holy Founders, and in an 
instant it seemed to me that I saw them in spirit prostrated be- 
fore the most holy majesty of God praying for this; this happened 
to me in an instant, as a flash of lightning, amidst a sweetness 
mingled with tears. The manner in which I perceived them was 
not in corporeal form; it was therefore in spirit, with the knowl- 
edge of the soul which I know not how to explain, and almost 
immediately this disappeared. 


Friday, the Twenty-ninth: I unworthily made my prayer and Most 
Holy Communion. I was dry, and during prayer I was distracted. 
I wish to explain what happens to me in distractions. When I am 
distracted my soul remains neither more nor less in peace with 





1 This was the name St. Paul first intended to give to the Congregation that 
he was to found. 
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God in spite of the fact that it is troubled with thoughts which 
molest me. At night I say to my mind which strays now here now 
there: ‘““Go where you will, always you will go with God.” 

I cannot say what happens to me during these distractions, that 
is to say, what kind of thoughts have passed through my mind 
during the time of prayer. I know only that they are of indifferent 
things and sometimes I notice that there come to me even some 
spiritual thoughts. Nevertheless, by the knowledge that God gives 
me—and I am aware of it—I know that the soul holds itself fast 
in God in peace, but it stays more insensible and hidden. And 
the will, which is the mouth through which the most holy nour- 
ishment of divine love enters, is aware of this. The will continues 
to suckle secretly because of the hindrance which the two facul- 
ties of memory and understanding cause it, for they stray away 
in distraction. Nevertheless it does not stop being attentive to its 
nourishment which is the most holy love of God. At most it does 
not enjoy it as much as when the other two powers remain united 
with it. And this, it seems to me, is as when a baby has its mouth 
to its mother’s breast and takes its milk. With its hands and feet 
it struggles, fidgets, tosses its head around, and_does other like 
things, but always it takes its milk, because it never takes its 
mouth away from its mother’s breast. It is certain that it would 
have more success by lying quiet than by acting as I have de- 
scribed; nevertheless the milk flows down its throat since it never 
removes its mouth from its mother’s breast. So, too, it is with the 
soul. The will which is the mouth never fails to suck the milk of 
most holy love, even though the faculties, memory and under- 
standing, go astray. It is certain, however, that it experiences more 
help and benefit when they keep quiet and stay united to it. I do 
not know how to explain myself better because the Lord does not 
make me understand it otherwise. 


Saturday, the Thirtieth: Feast of St. Andrew, Apostle: I was dry 
and distracted during prayer; during Communion I was recol- 
lected. Thereafter I had abundance of tears. I recall that I kept 
begging my Jesus to make me humble in the deepest degree. I 
was desirous of being the last of men, the dregs of the earth. I 
kept praying with many tears to the Blessed Virgin to obtain this 
grace for me. I recall that I said to my Jesus that He should teach 
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me what degree of humility pleases Him most and I heard these 
words in my heart: “When you throw yourself in spirit under the 
feet of all creatures, even under the feet of demons, that it is 
which pleases Me most.” 

I already understood that when the soul abases itself even be- 
low hell, under the feet of the devils, then God elevates it to 
paradise. For just as the devil wished to raise himself to the high- 
est place in paradise, and was cast down into the lowest depth of 
hell for his pride, so on the contrary the soul which humbles it- 
self even beneath hell makes the devil tremble and confounds 
him, and the sovereign God raises it to paradise. I know that 


everything is from my God; to Him be honor and glory forever. 
Amen. 


First of December, Sunday: As well during prayer as during Com- 
munion I was dry and distracted, also experiencing some sadness 
of which I have spoken above. 


Monday, the Second: I was without feeling and distracted both 
during holy prayer and during Holy Communion, with this dif- 
ference that in Holy Communion I was not distracted. In fact, I 
seldom remain distracted there. Dry, arid, yes, but either more or 
less, either before or after, I always feel for the most part some 
movement of my heart that comes and goes in an instant, so that 
I scarcely am aware of it. And then I remain as a stump, this con- 


tinuing more or less. In all things blessed be the most sweet Giver 
of all good. 


Tuesday, the Third: I was troubled all the day long with great 
afflictions; I have experienced them when I was a secular, but they 
were not so keen and violent. For my part, although I am in this 
condition, I feel a great desire that they continue. I can readily 
say that when this kind of agony or affliction (I know not just 
what to call it) comes to me, I seem to be buried in an abyss of 
miseries, to be the most miserable and desolate man alive. And 
nevertheless my soul embraces them because it knows it is the 
will of God and that they are the joys of Jesus. I say of them with 
St. Teresa: “Either to suffer, or to die.” 


Wednesday, the Fourth: I was recollected at prayer and experi- 
enced besides sweet restlessness of thought. During Most Holy 
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Communion I was in much sweetness. My dear God gave me in- 
fused knowledge of the joy the soul will have when we shall see 
Him face to face, and be united to Him in holy love. Then there 
came to me sorrow at seeing Him offended and I told Him that I 
desired to be torn to shreds for one soul. Alas! I seemed to faint 
away at seeing the ruin of so many souls who do not experience 
the fruit of the Passion of my Jesus. When God gives me this very 
high comprehension of the joy one will feel when one will see 
Him face to face, that is, when united to Him, my soul can no 
longer endure, so to speak, to remain any longer in my body, be- 
cause through a very high light of faith, she beholds herself in the 
infinite love of God. There comes over her the desire to free her- 
self from the body. I know that I have said before that the body 
is the chain of the soul, which holds her bound, that, until God 
breaks it by means of the death of the body, she cannot fly to the 
union and perfect vision of her beloved Good. 


Thursday, the Fifth: I was in abundant peace during prayer and 
Communion. At the beginning I had much tenderness, that is, 
before communicating, and much knowledge of myself, and I 
asked the angels who assist at the adorable mystery to drive me 
out of the church, for I am worse than a demon. However, con- 
fidence in my sacramental Spouse did not leave 1 e. I asked Him 
to recall what He has left me in His holy gospel- -that He came 
to call not the just but sinners. 


Friday, the Sixth: I was particularly recollected, especially dur- 
ing prayer, after which I was in great peace and consolation, 
with very sweet affections; I had particular fervor in praying 
(God to hasten the foundation of this Congregation in Holy 
Church, and in praying for sinners; I enjoyed a keen infused 
knowledge of the torments of my Jesus and I had so ardent a de- 
sire to be united perfectly with Him that I kept desiring actually 
to feel His anguish and to be on the cross with Him. Such won- 
derful things cannot be explained through bodily comparisons, 
because God makes them understood in the depths of ‘the soul 
with movements so spiritual that they are unexplainable, and the 
soul understands them in an instant. All the rest of the day I was 
dry and also bothered with thoughts, but in peace. 
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Saturday, the Seventh: During my prayer in the morning I was 
in peace and then I was again bothered by thoughts; during Most 
Holy Communion I was particularly recollected and exalted with 
tears until I became sick to my stomach, for I was trembling some- 
what from the cold, but thereupon all vanished. This happens to 
me often. I know that I have at times felt weak in body and (oh! 
infinite mercy of our Sovereign Good) after Most Holy Commun- 
ion I feel myself improved and strong. According to the under- 
standing that God gives me, this comes from the great strength 
which the soul receives from the Angelic Food, a strength that 
flows over even to strengthen the body. I also had great fervor 
mingled with tears in praying for the conversion of poor sinners. 
I kept telling my God that I could not bear it any longer to see 
Him offended. I had also a particular tenderness in beseeching 
God, by His mercy, to establish quickly the Holy Congregation, 
and to send forth a band for His greater glory and the profit of 
their neighbor—and this with great desire and fervor. As for my- 
self, I asked Him to accept me as the least of the servants of His 
poor, and to myself I appeared to be most unworthy (it is so in 
truth) to serve Him as kitchen drudge. I had deep knowledge of 
myself. When God gives me this deep knowledge of myself, it 
seems to me that I am worse than a demon, that I am a most un- 
clean sewer, and so it is in truth, but the very great and tender 
confidence in my Sacramental Spouse never leaves me. I told Him 
that giving me these innumerable favors and such great graces 
will make His infinite mercies shine forth all the more, because 
He gives them to the greatest of sinners. May His most holy name 
be praised in all things! 


Sunday, the Eighth: During prayer I was in peace as usual. In 
making the offering of the torments which my Jesus suffered I 
felt myself constrained to weep, and equally so in praying for all 
men. During Holy Communion I was particularly recollected, 
especially in going through the sorrowful and loving recital of 
His torments to my Jesus. I know not how to explain this high 
grace which my Jesus paid me then, because I cannot. Know that 
in relating His own pains to my Jesus, sometimes as soon as I 
have related one or two of them, I am forced to stop-there because 
my soul can no longer speak and feels itself melting away. So it 
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stands fainting away with a very high sweetness mingled with 
tears, with the pain of her Spouse infused in her; or indeed, to 
explain myself better, plunged into the heart and the very holy 
sorrow of her sweetest Spouse, Jesus. Sometimes she has knowl- 
edge of all and she remains so in God with this sorrowful and 
loving regard. This is very difficult to explain; it seems to me to 
be always something new. 


Monday, the Ninth: I was greatly troubled and molested by 
thoughts. During Most Holy Communion I was recollected. Later 
I was dry, and once again harassed by thoughts. In my petitions 
made to my God during my prayer at night I was very fervent, 
especially in praying for the conversion of sinners. 


Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth: I was dry, distracted, tempt- 
ed; I kept myself by sheer force at prayer; I was tempted to glut- 
tony; hunger kept coming over me; I felt the cold more than 
ordinarily, and my flesh desired to be relieved and to that end I 
kept wishing to escape from prayer. The spirit, by the grace of 
our dear God, resisted both the violence and the assaults that con- 
tinued to come both from the flesh and from the demon. For my 


part I believe that the devil had a hand in it becatse I know he is 
very jealous of any one who prays. Then, as I have said, the re- 
sistance made my heart leap, I shook from head to foot, I had 
pains in my back and stomach; but by the mercy of God I kept 
saying: “I wish to remain so even were it necessary to carry me 
away in small pieces.” And this happened because the flesh 
wished to take its rest ahead of the time which I had prescribed 
to spend in prayer. When the hour came for me to depart, I re- 
mained in peace with tranquillity, desirous of suffering always 
more. I then asked my God never to take my sufferings from me. 
This has happened to me at other times and frequently; may the 
dear God be blessed for it. I know that I understand that this 
sort of prayer of suffering is a great gift which God grants a soul 
to make it an ermine of purity, a rock amidst suffering to such an 
extent that it no longer takes any account of them. And when it 
shall have arrived by the favor of God at this state, the Sovereign 
Good will consume it with love. It is necessary to be careful not 
to leave prayer at so painful a time as this, because the suffering 
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would not diminish, but on the contrary the soul would be af- 
flicted even more and without profit, because it would see itself 
going into tepidity. That is why I know that God gives me to 
understand that the soul which God wishes to draw to high union 
with Him by means of prayer must pass by this way of suffering 
during prayer. And she must suffer, I say, without any sensible 
consolation, so that the soul knows not where it is, so to speak, 
but has a high infused knowledge which God gives her, that she 
is always in the arms of her Spouse nourished by His infinite 
charity. I know—as I have also understood, but in secret when I 
was in a particular suffering—that to him who shall conquer 
there will be given the hidden manna, which is what Holy Scrip- 
ture says. The hidden manna, I understood, will be the very 
sweet food of holy love, that is, the soul in highest repose with 
her sweetest spouse in holy prayer. Deo gratias! 


Saturday, the Fourteenth: I was recollected and I also underwent 
dryness and wandering of mind, and again the sufferings which I 
have just mentioned, but not so violent. During Holy Commun- 
ion I was recollected and with some tenderness in making loving 
affections to my Jesus in the Sacrament. May He be praised and 
loved by all. Amen. 


Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth: On these days I was 
dry, distracted by troubles, and by combats between the flesh and 
the sort which I have explained above. Also by now greater and 
now lesser assaults of impatience, inclinations to leave prayer, 
temptations to eat, in feeling myself moved to a particular appe- 
tite for food, and this also happened in prayer. But I kept asking 
my Jesus not to deliver me but rather to have me undergo these 
sufferings. Whence it follows by a special grace of God, that al- 
though I am in particular desolation, temptation and interior 
afflictions, I do not desire to be relieved of them. I have had dur- 
ing these days a singular movement of my heart verging toward 
tears; but it subsided at once, or at most endured but shortly, 
and then I was in the state described above. But by the mercy of 
the Sovereign Good, peace of heart does not leave. I know that 
I do not find my heart troubled with scruples but rather in peace 
with God. It even seems to me that I do no good—and so it is 
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in fact—but I entrust myself to the sovereign kindness of the 
Sovereign Good: Whom may all love: Amen. 

The continual desire for the conversion of all sinners does not 
leave me, and I feel myself moved to pray especially for this 
to my God, because I would wish that He be not offended any- 
more. 


Thursday, the Nineteenth: I had a sweetness mingled with tears 
of particular contrition for my sins and this happened before and 
after making my confession and then this disappeared. 


Friday, the Twentieth: I had some aridity and also some recol- 
lection regarding the torments of my Jesus. I recall that the 
Thursday night preceding I was saying that for me to recall the 
funeral and sorrow-laden day of Friday is a thing to cause faint- 
ing and total prostration. I kept on asking my Jesus to make me 
swoon away. 


Saturday, the Twenty-first: Feast of St. ‘Thomas, Apostle: I was 
much tried by assaults and combats of the sort mentioned above 
and it is the same. 

While the soul by the grace of God wishes to subject the flesh 
and make it submissive and obedient by uniting it to reason, the 
flesh on the contrary finds that hard; and consequently when it 
feels hunger would wish to nourish itself, and when it is worn 
out from being a long time kneeling at prayer, it would wish to 
take its rest: if it is cold it would wish to warm itself, etc., etc. 
And, I say, because on this day I found myself assailed with great 
vehemence by most of these things, the spirit resisted and wished 
to stay with God in prayer even though it felt afflicted and deso- 
late. But the flesh did not want to, and therefore the passions 
were stirred up with vehement affliction of my heart which was 
palpitating and made me tremble from head to foot until my 
bones ached, and I was brought to the point where it seemed I 
could bear no more. 

Then my adversary came to battle with temptations to im- 
patience. He incited me to indignation even against the priests 
who were coming to say Mass, making me see that they were com- 
ing very late and it seemed to me that I should be forced to make 
some unbecoming remarks to them. But thereupon I called upon 
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God and upon most holy Mary to aid me, and I declared that I 
wanted to remain thus until all the Masses were said, and this in 
order to go contrary to the temptation, for it seemed that I was 
being forced to leave. When that was over, I felt temptations of 
most horrible blasphemies against God. It seemed as though I 
heard very wicked things spoken within me; then I kept calling 
out to Mary most holy to help me. Know that in this state, the 
soul finds itself as though in a great abandonment. She feels no 
longer any devotion of heart toward her God; she no longer re- 
calls anything of the particular things of the spirit; she seems re- 
duced to an abyss of miseries. 

It is true, however, that although she is in great desolation, the 
above-mentioned temptations against God disappear as a flash of 
lightning. And the Sovereign Good does not permit the poor soul 
to remain in these horrible temptations. In the secret recesses of 
the heart there is a kind of secret and almost unfelt desire of be- 
ing in sufferings whether of this sort or any other. However it is 
true that I pray God to deliver me from those temptations against 
Himself; those diabolical words slay the heart and soul. To suffer 
is of small concern, but what the soul cannot endure is to be 
tempted against its God. Nevertheless I know that in this the 
glory of God shines forth, and the devil remains confounded, be- 
cause in these struggles which the soul makes and in these suffer- 
ings, according to the understanding which God gives me, the 
Sovereign Good takes delight, and the devil remains confused and 
then takes to flight. I understand also that God holds the soul in 
His arms, but she does not perceive it. And thence it comes that it 
appears to her that she is in great abandonment and great misery, 
as all this is mingled with the above-mentioned assaults. If God in 
His infinite pity did not give particular succor, these would be 
things at which to be terrified. 


I have something to tell for the greater glory of God, and it is 
this. When I am in this state, in which I had already been a few 
rare times and with a long duration, but not with such a great 
vehemence, I beseech Jesus Crucified not to deliver me from it. 
On the contrary I desire these trials in order to suffer and I have 
a certain secret fear that they may leave—excepting, however, 
those temptations against God, unless God chooses to permit 
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them for my greater mortification. The above-mentioned fear 
comes from the desire which the soul has to follow Jesus in His 
sufferings. Of the profit the soul gains thereby, one can only say 
that it is enough, but the soul does not seek this, because love 
seeks no gain but only the glory of her Sovereign Good. 

I conferred with my highly spiritual brother? (I am not worthy 
to be called his brother) and the conference was on the spiritual 
sufferings which one experiences. I told him I did not dare to 
speak of sufferings because I fear that they may depart when one 
feels any solace, although it is not so. I said I fear more to see my 
sufferings taken from me than one fears to lose his wealth. 

It is true that fear afflicts my soul sometimes. But I am afraid 
of losing my sufferings, although it does not bother me by taking 
away my peace of heart, and therefore I take care not to relate 
them except to him to whom I am obliged by holy obedience. I 
will even take courage to say how sweet are sufferings, if I speak 
to one who suffers, but to tell him then of all the sufferings that 
the Savior has given me—this I will not do. I would that I were 
able to say that everybody felt the great grace that God works by 
His mercy when He sends suffering, and especially when the suf- 
fering is without comfort, because then the soul remains purified 
as gold in the fire and becomes beautiful and light so as to take 
wing toward its good, that is, to the blessed transformation with- 
out perceiving it. 

The soul carries the cross with Jesus and knows it not, and this 
comes about from the multitude and variety of sufferings which 
put it in great forgetfulness, so much so that she no longer re- 
members she is suffering. I understand that this is a great way of 
suffering with fruit, which greatly pleases God because the soul 
comes thereby to be indifferent to such an extent that she no 
longer thinks either of suffering or of rejoicing; but only holds 
herself fixed to the most holy will of her dear Spouse, Jesus, wish- 
ing to be crucified with Him because that is more conformed to 
her well-beloved God, who during the whole of His most holy 
life, did nothing else but suffer. In all may the Sovereign Good be 





2 His blood brother, John Baptist, who was to be his first companion in the 
foundation of the Congregation of the Passion. 
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praised, who by His infinite kindness gives and infuses this un- 
derstanding to a great sinner. 


Sunday, the Twenty-second: I was recollected with much sensi- 
ble fervor. 


Monday, the Twenty-third: During my night prayer I was in 
great peace, sweetness, and tears, with a very deep knowledge of 
the divine perfections, especially of the infinite goodness. During 
the rest of the day I was buried in desolation and disturbed ex- 
teriorly by thoughts about the future caused by the devil. This 
term “exteriorly” I understand in the sense that these thoughts 
come as when the waters of the ocean are in tempest, which tossed 
by the wind raises great waves. When they approach the rocks, 
they seem to want to strike them to pieces. But such does not hap- 
pen. They beat upon them, yes; but they neither make a breach 
nor shatter them into pieces. It may happen that they detach 
thereby a little dirt, but because of the hardness of the rock, there 
is no danger that the waves, be they ever so large, will end by 
smashing them. So it happens to the soul when engaged in prayer: 
for in this case she is a rock, for God sustains her in His infinite 
love, and therefore one can call her a rock of firmness because the 
Sovereign Good gives this to her. Then the demon jealous of the 
high state of the soul when it is in prayer, seeing that he can not 
snatch it from the infinite hands of the immense God, seeks at 
least to trouble it somewhat by assaulting it, now with tempta- 
tions, now with imaginations, now with a variety of thoughts, 
trying all the while to delude it with his infamous inventions, 
and to tear it away from its deep attention to God. But what 
of it? In the midst of these furious waves of the demons, the soul 
stands as a rock so long as it remains always united to its be- 
loved good. These waves of thoughts do not achieve anything 
other than to unburden it a bit, that is, make it remain for a few 
moments without that singularity and highest continuous sight of 
her well-beloved, although I understand that the union is not 
less at such a moment. I have so spoken to be able to express my- 
self better, because the soul is united neither more nor less but 
it only seems so to the soul which wrestles against the assaults 
which she repulses. Wherefore it seems to the poor soul, since she 
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loses a little of her loving attention, that she is no longer in the 
arms of her dear Spouse. God on the contrary makes me under- 
stand that she is there, and He is pleased to see her go to battle, 
and that is more profitable for her, because through the effect of 
that which she suffers in fighting, she purifies herself; just as the 
rock, which before the storm was somewhat encrusted, after the 
storm becomes a bit cleaner, for the motion of the waves cleanses 
it. It is nevertheless true that one should be advised that when 
these storms of disquieting thoughts come, he should keep him- 
self always united to God without taking account of them; for 
the enemy, seeing that he gains nothing, flees ashamed because he 
sees that the soul with the help of God does not fear these things. 
When I find myself in these storms of thought and other dis- 
turbances, I turn toward my God saying to Him: “My God, take 
notice a little of the state my poor soul finds herself in. .. .” And 
I beseech Him that, if it be His most holy will, He deliver me 
from them; and then I continue to keep myself thus. I do indeed 
admit that they give me much vexation but may all be for the 
love of the Sovereign Good to whom be honor and glory forever. 
Amen. 


Tuesday, the Twenty-fourth: I enjoyed a greater recollection and 
tears especially during Holy Communion. On this most holy night 
I was also recollected but not in so singular a fashion. I had also 
much tenderness, especially in recalling the infinite love of our 
dear God in becoming man, in being born amid so much incon- 


venience and so much poverty; and then I reposed thus in my 
God. 


Wednesday, the Twenty-fifth: At daybreak I made my confession 
with special tenderness of contrition and deep knowledge of my- 
self. After Most Holy Communion I was as dry as a stump and I 
stayed that way almost all day. 


Thursday, the Twenty-sixth: Feast of St. Stephen, Martyr: I was 
in a special elevation of soul, especially during Most Holy Com- 
munion. I was desirous of going to die as a martyr where the most 
adorable mystery of the Most Blessed Sacrament is denied. It is 
some time already since the Infinite Good bestowed this desire on 
me, but today I had it in a special manner. I had the desire for the 
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conversion of heretics especially in England and its neighboring 
kingdoms, and I prayed in a special way for this during Most 
Holy Communion. I had also a particular knowledge of the in- 
finite mercy, our Sovereign Good making me understand how 
great is the infinite love with which He punishes here so that an 
eternity of torments may be escaped. And because His infinite 
majesty knows the place that His infinite justice has prepared for 
the most just and most merited punishment of sin, His infinite 
mercy accordingly moves itself to pity by loving punishments and 
with these urges His sinful creatures to correct themselves so that 
they may escape the eternal punishment and serve Him. All this 
I understood in an instant with abundance of tears mingled with 
a very high sweetness. 


Friday, the Twenty-seventh: Feast of St. John, Apostle and Evan- 
gelist: I was placed by the infinite goodness in a great repose and 
sweetness especially at Holy Communion, feeling by an infused 
knowledge and with the very highest consolations of the spirit a 
certain repose of the soul intermingled with the pains of my Re- 
deemer in which the soul takes its delight. Love and sorrow were 
intertwined. In regard to this, I cannot make myself understood 
because it cannot be explained; I was saying while I was serving 
Mass and when I saw Jesus, that He should send me the Sera- 
phim to transpierce me with arrows of love. This comes from the 
transports of love which the infinite mercy accords to my heart. I 
asked Him also to allow me to assuage my thirst for His most holy 
love by allowing me to drink at the infinite source of His Most 
Sacred Heart; but this did not happen during Most Holy Com- 
munion, 


Saturday, the Twenty-eighth: Feast of the Holy Innocents: In the 
morning I was dry and heavy of head. I remained thus for a while 
until the longed-for hour of Most Holy Communion came, after 
which I was moved by the infinite goodness to a very high recol- 
lection and to great loving affections with colloquies with our dear 
Spouse. I then recalled the flight into Egypt undertaken with such 
inconvenience, and the suffering and sorrow of most holy Mary 
and of St. Joseph, but especially of the Blessed Mary. In my poor 
soul sorrow and love intermingled with great tears and sweetness. 
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Of all this, the soul has a very high infused knowledge—all at 
one time, or at times of one mystery alone, but it comprehends it 
in a moment without corporeal or imaginary forms, but God in- 
fuses this knowledge in it by a work of His infinite charity and 
mercy. At the same time in which the soul comprehends most 
highly it either takes delight therein or grieves over it according 
to the (nature of) the mystery; most often there is intermingled a 
holy complacency. In the evening I had singular contrition for my 
great sins and defects and countless failings, knowing that I was 
an abyss of ingratitude. I had particular knowledge of myself 
throughout the entire day. I know that I say to my divine Savior 
that I can call myself nothing other than a miracle of His infinite 
mercies. May His most holy name be praised and glorified by all 
for it. Amen. 


Sunday, the Twenty-ninth: During my prayer in the night I was in 
peace and also a little distracted. I had particular recollection in 
offering of His most holy life, death, and passion as also during 
the supplications, above all for heretics, and I had a particular 
motion to pray for the conversion of England; especially since I 
would that the standard of the holy faith be exalted, so that devo- 
tion and respect, homage and frequent adoration of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, the ineffable mystery of the most holy love of 
God, may be increased so that His most holy name may be 
glorified in a most special manner. The desire to die as a martyr, 
especially for the Blessed Sacrament in those places where they do 
not believe in It, never leaves me. During Most Holy Communion 
I was almost without feeling and then there came to me besides 
some distractions. In the evening, I was recollected and felt my- 
self incited to repair the irreverences especially to the church, 
feeling myself to remedy these by some corrections as by the 
grace of God I apply myself to doing. It came to me to say: “Ah, 
my dear Jesus, would that we could immediately flee from (this) 
church and that angels could take the Most Holy Sacrament to a 
place where It would not be so profaned by irreverences and grave 
offenses.”’ I ask Him to grant me the strength to weep tears of 
blood as I so much desire. 


Monday, the Thirtieth: I was at first recollected and then during 
Most Holy Communion I was also particularly recollected and 
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moved to tears. The rest of the day I was amidst distraction and 
especially thoughts of the future. The enemy represented to me 
that great tribulations must come to my house. I had also extreme 
desolation. In all things may the will of our dear God be done. 
Amen. 


Tuesday, the Twenty-first: Feast of St. Sylvester: I was dry and 
distracted, but at peace interiorly, bothered by the thoughts men- 
tioned above. At Most Holy Communion (I was) in peace, yes, 
but almost without feeling and unmovable during my affections. 
Toward evening, I was particularly recollected. 


Wednesday, January the First: I was raised very high by the in- 
finite charity of our most sweet God to a great recollection and 
tears in abundance, especially after Most Holy Communion dur- 
ing which I felt very sensible affections of holy love, seeming to 
be liquefied in God. I was relating my miseries with great confi- 
dence and sweetness to my Jesus without growing tired. I told 
Him of the scruples that I may find in a vow which I have to de- 
prive my body of all unnecessary pleasures. Then I told Him that 
He knows that when I am hungry I feel pleasure in eating even 
dry bread, and I heard said sweetly in my interior: “But that is 
necessary,’ then my heart melted away and I burst into most 
tender tears mingled with great affections of love. I also had cog- 
nizance of my soul being united in the bond of love to the most 
Sacred Humanity and at the same time liquefied and raised to a 
high and sensible knowledge of the divinity; for since Jesus is 
both God and man, the soul is not ordinarily united by love to 
the most Sacred Humanity and at the same time liquefied, with- 
out being also elevated to a most high and sensible knowledge of 
the divinity. This astonishing and most high marvel cannot be 
expressed nor can it be explained even by one who experiences 
it. It is impossible because the soul understands only inasmuch as 
God wills it. It experiences very sweet and exceedingly high mar- 
vels because He who is immense makes it understand; but to give 
an account of it afterwards is quite impossible. These are things 
which are experienced and understood in an instant; at least it 
seems so to the soul, because were they to endure a full thousand 
years it would seem, in my opinion, to be but a moment, because 
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the soul is in her Infinite Good. I do not desire anything but His 
glory, His love and that He should be feared and loved by all. I 
had other very special graces, especially in thinking of the most 
holy mystery of the Circumcision. And likewise in serving a Mass 
I experienced such a high light concerning the charity which God 
shows me, and concerning my misery, ingratitude, and my life 
in general, that I dared not even raise my eyes to look at the im- 
age of Mary most holy. All this was accompanied by many tears 
mixed with great sweetness especially in seeing my Spouse, Jesus 
present in the Blessed Sacrament. 
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Bard of the Eucharist 


Philip Barry, O.P. 


E OUGHT not to miss the paradox that the man who 
W wrote the popular Eucharistic hymns is also the towering 
master of philosophers and theologians. ‘Thomas of Aquin was no 
arid intellectualist: he was a saint. If he shone in his intellect, he 
also burned in his heart. Is he not commonly represented in art 
with a fire burning in his bosom? In fact, if he shone in his in- 
tellect, it was because he first burned in his heart. Intuitive theo- 
logical perception such as Thomas displayed derives less from 
study than from prayer, less from knowledge than from love— 
according to that word of Christ at the Last Supper: “If you love 
Me... I will manifest Myself to you.” Thomas himself con- 
fessed that he learned rather from the crucifix than from books. 


If there was one error that St. Thomas was not likely to make, 
it was to confuse art and prudence, knowledge and wisdom, know- 
ing and loving, knowing and living. His oft-emphasized distinc- 
tions show what he thought of mere knowledge without virtue, 
of mere mental endowments without the genius of heart which 
is holiness. Sanctity, he realized, was a matter of will rath- 
er than of intellect. Virtue properly speaking, he pointed out, 
does not reside in the intellect but in the will. Sanctity is a way 
of living, not merely of speculating. To his sister who wrote to 
him asking what she should do to become a saint, Thomas re- 
plied in one emphatic word, “Velle” (“Will it”). Thomas was 
not the man to mistake means for ends, or the vanity of intel- 
lectualism for sanctity. He saw what came first and he put it first. 
He saw that the end of life, and of his vocation, was sanctity, and 
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that all the rest—for him especially the austerity of study—had 
but one meaning: to make him a saint. His life sealed by canon- 
ization witnesses to the success with which he accomplished his 
aim. 


PREACHING BY SONG 


St. Thomas was a man of heart as well as of head; a great lover 
as well as a great thinker; a man of prayer as well as a speculator; 
a saint as well as a scholar; a mystic as well as a theologian. He 
was a monk before he was a metaphysician, a priest before he 
was a professor. I think that nothing had been dearer to his heart 
than to work for souls in the ways of the ordinary apostolate. But 
his was a higher, more austere, more self-annihilating apostolate. 
It was not his choice—-it is no man’s; he was called to it and 
gifted supernally for it. As a young priest St. ‘Thomas was in fact 
a successful popular preacher—which should not surprise us in 
view of his unique mastery of the Scriptures and the Fathers. His 
extant sermons would support the claim. 


St. Thomas, eminently an apostle of truth, was first a seeker of 
truth. He sought truth less in books than in the crucifix, less in 
the library than in the chapel. St. ‘Thomas’ devotion to the Bless- 
ed Eucharist is well known. He was wont, we are told, to spend 
long hours of the night before the altar pouring out his soul in 
tears and groans. The saint’s unsurpassed treatise on this Mystery 
merits for him the title of “Doctor of the Eucharist.’ Even more, 
it merited the phenomenal commendation of Christ Himself, 
who spoke to him from the crucifix over the tabernacle: ‘Well 
hast thou written of Me, Thomas.” 


Another significant privilege accorded the Saint was the com- 
mission to compose the Office for the Feast of Corpus Christi— 
a task which he accomplished with inimitable success. It was this 
providential venture which prompted St. Thomas to turn poet, 
to write his immortal hymns in honor of the Blessed Sacrament— 
hymns which are today inseparable from Eucharistic devotions. 
A few strophes of these hymns, familiar to all, form the main 
structure of the Benediction service. When our divine Lord com- 
mended the Saint’s writings on the Eucharist, He said to him: 
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‘What reward wilt thou have?” St. Thomas replied: ‘None other 
than Thyself, O Lord.” Christ gave him Himself in the supreme 
gift of sanctity, in the gift.of the beatific vision; but He gave him 
Himself also in another way—a way that could never have en- 
tered Thomas’s heart to conceive or hope for—He gave him the 
privilege of being associated with Himself in the Blessed Euchar- 
ist in the midst of the Church forever. 


Wherever the Sacred Host is raised in veneration in the 
Church, there St. Thomas’ hymns are sung; there he fills the dom- 
inating role of choirmaster and soloist; there his voice rings out 
in praise of the Eucharist, rings out in unmatched accents of 
faith, adoration, praise and joy. Adore Te devote latens Deitas. 
... Pange lingua gloriosi. ... O Salutaris Hostia. . .. Tantum 
ergo sacramenium. . . . Thomas sings in unmatched accents; for 
his hymns are the only ones found worthy by the Church of the 
august Mystery of the altar; the only ones found worthy of the 
voice of the Bride; the only ones which fittingly express her senti- 
ments towards the Blessed Eucharist. What a glorious reward for 
Thomas’ lifelong devotion and service to the Blessed Sacrament. 


Thus, by sweet paradox, the saintly priest who sacrificed his 
apostolate to the common people, to the soul he loved, to become 
an intellectual, a prisoner of the Lord, buried in his cell and 
chained to his desk, is found preaching to these same common 
people, and in every church in Christendom—preaching to the 
humblest and the youngest of them, in accents they know and 
love; and not only preaching to them but singing with them. For 
the master is also a Saint. The apostle of professors is also a pastor 
of the people. The master of metaphysicians is also a master of 
music. The speculator is also a songster. The doctor is also the 
poet of the Eucharist. Thus, in an added sense, a sense that 
Albert’s prophecy concerning his diffident disciple could never 
have envisaged, the dumb ox of Sicily is making his bellowing 
heard to the ends of the earth; as he will, to the end of the world. 
‘““Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, 
that also which she hath done shall be told for a memorial of 
her,” + said Christ of her who poured out the sweet spikenard 
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upon His head: and wheresoever the Eucharist shall be vener- 
ated in the whole world, the sweet songs that St. Thomas sung in 
its honor shall be sung forever, and they shall be sung also for 
a memorial of him. Lauda Sion Salvatorem, Lauda Ducem et 
Pastorem. . . . Panis angelicus fit panis hominum. . 


SONGS FOR THE NURSERY 


St. Thomas was not merely a contemplative but an apostle, not 
merely a scholar but a teacher. A teacher requires other gifts be- 
sides those of a scholar, gifts of heart as well as of head, gifts 
which liken his office to that of a mother in nursing her young. 
Thus, St. Thomas wrote his Summa expressly for beginners, for 
neophytes in theology, not for proficients. His Prologue to the 
Summa warns: * “I gave you milk not meat; for you are not able 
as yet.” If this text can be applied to his Summa, how much more 
applicable is it to his Eucharistic hymns? St. Thomas wrote his 
hymns for the people. He wrote most of them indeed for the Of- 
fice and Mass of Corpus Christi: but, in St. Thomas’ day, the 
faithful participated more in the liturgy of the Mass and the 
Divine Office than they do today. Today, in fact, they do not 
participate in the Office at all. Perhaps St. Thomas’ Corpus 
Christi Office is the one notable exception—at least as regards 
its hymns, or those excerpts of them which the people know from 
their Eucharistic devotions. Those hymns are practically the last 
surviving link, since the liturgical decline, between the faithful 
and the Divine Office. 

The Lauda Sion was obviously written for the people. I think, 
in fact, that St. Thomas wrote it for children. The Lauda Sion 
could be danced around the Maypole. It has the swing of a 
nursery rhyme. The meter lilts. The words are as simple as they 
are musical: they sing and clap hands of.themselves, apart from 
any music. And why should not a Eucharistic hymn be lyrical? 
Did not David sing and dance before the Ark? What deeper 
source of purer joy have we than the Real Presence? And who 
are worthier to hymn its praises than angels—and children? 
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Quantum potes, tantum aude 
Quia major omni laude 
Nec laudare sufficis. .. . 


Sit laus plena, sit sonora, 
Sit jucunda, sit decora 
Mentis jubilatio. .. . 


Ecce panis angelorum 
Factus cibus viatorum 
Vere panis filiorum 
Non mittendus canibus.’ 


The phrases of the Lauda Sion catch: they ring in the ear. So, 
too, do those of the O Salutaris sung at Benediction. It is so often 
rendered by childrens’ choirs. And they do so naturally—as if it 
were written for them. 


O Salutaris Hostia, 

Quae caeli pandis ostium; 
Bella premunt hostilia, 
Da robur, fer auxilium.* 


What could be simpler? What word too awkward or unwieldy 
for the lips of a child? Note the two monosyllables in the last 
verse. Da robur, fer auxilium: Give strength, bring help—it is 
the plaintive cry of a child, as shy, as simple. 


3 “Sing His glory without measure, 
For the merit of your treasure 
Never shall your praises fill... . 


Sing His praise with voice sonorous; 
Every heart shall hear the chorus 
Swell in melody sublime... . 


Hail angelic Bread of heaven, 
Now the pilgrim’s hoping-leaven, 
Yea, the Bread to children given 
That to dogs must not be thrown.” 
(Aquinas Byrnes, O.P., Hymns of the Dominican Missal and Breviary, pp. 
180-186). 

4“QO saving Victim, opening wide 
The gate of heaven to man below, 
Our foes press on from every side, 
Thine aid supply, Thy strength bestow.” 
(Ibid., p. 178). 
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St. Thomas’ hymns are characteristically theological. Herein 
lies their supreme value; for dogma stands to true devotion as the 
rock to the spring. Love follows knowledge. Knowledge begets 
love. Dogma, like the rock, may seem dry and hard and forbid- 
ding; yet it is the source, and the only source of true devotion. 
Devotion is but the distillation of dogma. If, Moses-like, we strike 
that rock with the rod of faith, it will yield its hidden fountain 
of devotion, pure and abundant. 


We speak of true devotion, not of its emotional counterfeit. ‘That 
is where St. Thomas’ classical masterpieces tower over so many 
of the hymns popular today. St. Thomas never allowed the meter 
—much less the music—to out-master the meaning. He never 
sacrificed thought to feeling, prayer to song. His hymns are 
prayer-songs; they are prayers first and above all; the music holds 
an entirely subordinate role, which it must never be allowed to 
forsake. If the music were allowed to drown the meaning, it 
would defeat its purpose. This is, I think, what has happened in 
the case of the Panis Angelicus. The concert-hall popularity of 
this “‘song” is due, rather to Cesar Franck’s hauntingly beautiful 
music than to St. Thomas’ words. This is to mistake the husk for 
the kernel, the setting for the stone. What avails the music with- 
out the words? Its only purpose is to enhance the words. It was 
they that inspired the music. 


PRAYERS IN SONG 


St. Thomas’ hymns follow a uniform pattern. Opening natural- 
ly with an invitation to praise, e.g., Lauda Sion (Praise, O Sion), 
Pange Lingua (Sing, my tongue), they proceed to declare and ex- 
pound the doctrine of the mystery hymned; returning, at the 
close, to praise and bless and venerate with a new fervor born of 
contemplation—Veneremur cernui (Let us venerate—on bend- 
ed knees). The devotional parts are markedly restrained, out of 
reverence, as befits public prayer, and, incidentally, as. accords 
with exalted art. For art like sanctity is mortified, austere, simple, 
sterling. Who could have more readily unleashed the fire of his 
love for the Blessed Sacrament in these hymns than he who could 
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not repress his sighs and groans throughout his nightlong vigils 
before the tabernacle? 

3ut exalted sanctity like exalted art is content to express itself 
rather by suggestion, even silence. Take, for instance, the familiar 
petition of the O Salutaris, Da robur, fer auxilium (Give 
strength, bring help). What these few lisping syllables must have 
meant for St. Thomas! We can see in them a prayer for final per- 
severance, that grace of graces which gave St. Thomas so much 
pause throughout his life; which was the burden of his daily 
prayers; which he taught so instantly could not be strictly merited 
but obtained only through enduring prayer, and especially 
through the Blessed Eucharist, the Sacrament of perseverance; 
a boon which could never be obtained except as a special gift of 
God’s mercy. Da robur, fer auxilium. It is the cry of one who 
knew, as few can know, the mystery of grace and predestination; 
knew how utterly we depend, every instant of our lives, on the 
mercy of God; knew how, highest saint and lowest sinner alike, 
we must all, to the last breath of our lives, work out our salvation 
in fear and trembling.’ “What have we that we have not re- 
ceived?” © When we count our merits, what count we but the 
graces of God? The virtues that we think are ours are but lent 
to us. “He that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest 
he fall.” 7 

It is one thing to know and write theology; it is another thing 
to incarnate theology in the warm flesh and blood of poetry, to 
so absorb it into one’s being as to be able to live it, to sing it, to 
make it issue, not merely from one’s head in staid prose but, from 
one’s heart in vibrant song. Though laden with doctrine, the 
words of St. Thomas’ hymns ring in the ear, echo in the heart. 
That is why they follow us out of the church into the street, vi- 
brating in our memories as spiritual communions, Eucharistic 
aspirations. As an example of this I venture the altogether too- 
little-known epilogue to the Lauda Sion, perhaps the loveliest 
prayer we have addressed to the Blessed Sacrament. What a sub- 
lime Communion prayer it would make. How it would grace the 
senediction service. 





5 Cf. Phil. 2:12. 6 Cf. I Cor. 4:7. 7 Ibid., 10:12. 
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Bone Pastor, Panis vere, 
Jesu nostri, miserere; 
Tu nos pasce, nos tuere, 
Tu nos bona fac videre 
In terra viventium. 


Tu, qui cuncta scis et vales, 
Qui nos pascis hic mortales 
Tuos ibi commensales, 
Cohaeredes et sodales 

Fac sanctorum civium.® 


Jerome Vida (+1566), Bishop of Alba, the Virgil of the six- 
teenth century and the would-be composer of St. ‘Thomas as poet 
of the Eucharist, who dedicated to the Saint what he deemed his 
most sublime Eucharistic hymn, affirmed that he would have given 
all he ever wrote to have written the closing strope of the Lauda 
Sion. He could have said the same of any of St. Thomas’ hymns. 
Vida’s hymns are unknown; Thomas’ are sung in every church 
in Christendom. 


The O Salutaris stanzas used at Benediction are the closing 
stanzas of the Lauds hymn of the Corpus Christi Office. The pre- 
ceding stanzas state the doctrine of the mystery—hence they speak 
of Christ in the third person. The concluding stanzas are, as it 
were, the contemplation of that doctrine, blossoming out into the 
prayer of petition—hence they address Christ directly: ““O Saving 
Victim.” We beg Christ for strength against concupiscence with- 
in (Da robur) and help against our enemies without (Fer auxili- 
um). ‘That is why popular devotion selected these stanzas for 
Benediction: for popular devotion wants direct prayer, es- 





8“Q Good Shepherd, still confessing 
Love, in spite of our transgressing— 
Here Thy blessed food possessing, 
Make us share Thine every blessing 
In the land of life and love: 


Thou, whose power hath all completed 
And Thy flesh as food hath meted, 
Make us, at Thy table seated, 

By Thy saints, as friends be greeted, 
In Thy paradise above.” 

(Ibid., p. 189). 
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pecially petition. We might see a parallel in the choice of the 
Tantum ergo strophes, the closing strophes of the Vespers of the 
same Office—Ergo veneremur (Therefore, let us adore), sug- 
gesting explicitly this transition from meditation to prayer. It is 
a pity we do not use these hymns in their entirety. The O Salu- 
tarts strophes, for example, are but the hem of the Verbum Super- 
num, perhaps the least known and yet the most felicitious of St. 
Thomas’ hymns. It would be idle to ask the majority of the faith- 
ful, what is the hymn about? How many have ever heard of its 
existence? It is not within our scope to expound the hymn here; 
but let us take the stanza immediately preceding the O Salutaris 
stanzas to illustrate our point. In sixteen words (and these in- 
clude seven monosyllables) St. ‘Thomas gathers up the four cardi- 
nal mysteries of Christ, in fact, condenses them still further into 
one mystery, the mystery of Love’s self-giving. It is a masterpiece 
of compression. 


Se nascens dedit socium 
Convescens in edulium, 

Se moriens in pretium 

Se regnans dat in praemium 


At birth He shared our brotherhood, 
At table He became our food, 

Our ransom hanging on the tree, 
Reigning our guerdon He will be. 


But the original puts the verb “to give” in control: 


Himself He gives 

At birth—our friend. 
At board—our food 

In death—our price 

In bliss—our crown. 


The verb give appears eight times in the hymn; and giving is 
its theme. “If thou didst know the gift of God,” ® the gift that is 
God, Jesus said to the woman who had never heard of Bethlehem, 
and who could never dream of Calvary or the Cenacle. That word 





9 John 4:10. 
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of Christ could well be the title of the hymn. The Crib, Calvary, 
the Cenacle, heaven itself, are all God giving Himself to us, giv- 
ing Himself to us in stages of progressive intimacy. One stage is 
ordained to another—the Incarnation to the Passion; the Pas- 
sion to Holy Communion; and Holy Communion to heaven. 
Thus, this stanza shows us the Blessed Eucharist in the panoramic 
perspective of time and eternity. It is, in fact, a resumé of the 
third part of the Summa theologica, which deals with the Incar- 
nation, the redemption, the sacraments and the last things. 
Giving——Love giving itselfi—sums up the mystery of every- 
thing, of the Trinity itself, of creation, of the Incarnation, of the 
Eucharist. The Blessed Trinity is “explained” by the utter self- 
giving of the Father to the Son from all eternity. In generating 
His Son the Father gives Him not merely a share of His nature, 
intellect, and love, but His entire nature without division; so 
the Son is “God of God, light of Light, true God of true God.” 7° 
The same holds for the Holy Ghost who proceeds from both by 
way of Love, who possesses with ‘Them numerically one and the 
same common divine nature. Creation has no explanation apart 
from God freely giving Himself. God, the plenitude of being, 
cannot act to get (for He has nothing to get), but only to give. 
“Tt is a diviner thing to give than to receive’: to give is all that 
Divinity can do. To the mineral kingdom God gave a participa- 
tion of being; to the plant and animal kingdom a participation of 
life; to Adam at his creation a participation of the intellectual 
and moral life of sanctity; but in the Incarnation God gave us 
Himself in person. The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us. He became our Companion on the way of life. But He gave 
Himself to us much more intimately than mere companionship 
suggests. He united, gave Himself to us in a way which has no 
shadow of parallel in human nature, in a way which no mind of 
man or angel could have conceived. He united, gave Himself to 
us as Food. No friend, or even spouse, could unite, give himself 
to his friend, his spouse, as food. Yet this is what our Lord has 
accomplished in the Mystery of Love that is the Eucharist. He 
has made Himself our Companion in a uniquely literal sense. 
Companion (cum pane) means with bread. A companion is one 





10 Nicene Creed. 
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with whom we share our life, share the intimacy of our heart, 
our home, our table. The breaking of bread together, the com- 
mon partaking of food, is an instinctively accepted yet sweetly 
mysterious sacrament and pledge of friendship. Holy Communion 
is that expression of friendship, that sharing of intimacy, between 
God and us—only, in this case, the Food we partake is God, the 
Bread we break is Christ’s body which was broken for us on Cal- 
vary. The Host is the meat. 

The Eucharist is God’s supreme giving of Himself to us—“‘‘the 
effusive outpouring of the riches of Christ’s Love,” as the Coun- 
cil of Trent has it.“ The Eucharist is the Incarnation—not mere- 
ly prolonged and sustained, but multiplied and diffused through- 
out time and space. More than the Incarnation, the Eucharist 
displays the height and the depth, the breadth and length of God’s 
love.!* Its height and depth, in that, in this Mystery, the Infinite 
bestows Himself totally; its breadth, in that He thus totally be- 
stows Himself on all; its length, in that He bestows Himself 
totally, on all, at every instant, to the end of time. 

It was this realization of the meaning of the Eucharist, as “the 
effusive outpouring of the riches of Christ’s Love” that called 
forth St. Catherine of Siena’s ecstatic apotheosis of divine mercy, 
in which she calls Christ a “loving Madman”: ® 


“O Mercy who proceedest from Thy eternal Father . . . by Thee were 
we created, in Thee were we re-created in the blood of Thy Son. Thy 
mercy preserves us, Thy mercy caused Thy Son to do battle for us... 
life and death battling together. . . . Which was finally conquered? 
Death. By what means? Mercy. . . . In the height of heaven Thy mercy 
shines. . . . If I turn to the earth, it abounds with Thy mercy. In the 
darkness of hell Thy mercy shines, for the damned do not receive the 
pains they deserve. . . . By mercy Thou hast washed us in Thy blood, 
and by mercy Thou wishest to converse with Thy creatures. O loving 
Madman! was it not enough for Thee to become incarnate, that Thou 
must also die? Was not death enough that Thou must also descend in- 
to Limbo? . . . Thy mercy constrains Thee to give even more to man, 
namely, to leave Thyself to him in food. . .. Wherefore every day Thou 
givest Thyself to man... in the Sacrament of the Altar. . . . What has 
done this? Thy mercy. O divine Mercy! My heart suffocates in thinking 
of Thee. 





11 Sess. XIII, chap. 2. 12 Cf. Eph. 3:18. 13 Dialogue, chap. 30. 
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A like realization of the meaning of this sacrament inspired the 
lines of St. ‘Thomas: 


Tibi se cor meum totum subiicit, 
Quia Te contemplans totum deficit." 


The thought of Thee, Lord, overcomes my heart, 
Words fail: these tears alone can speak its part. 


“é 


“O dearest daughter,” said God to St. Catherine later,” “‘gaze 
into the abyss of My Love, for there is no rational creature whose 
heart would not melt for love in contemplating and considering, 
among the other benefits she receives from Me, the special gift 
that she receives in the Sacrament.” “The abyss of My loving de- 
sire for your salvation has given you .. . the sweet Truth as food 
in this life, where you are pilgrims and travelers, so that you may 
have refreshment, and not forget the benefit of the blood. See 
then how straitly you are constrained and obliged to render Me 
love, because I love you so much.” 1° Note in passing how liter- 
ally here St. Catherine anticipated St. Margaret Mary. 


SONGS OF LOVE 


It is because the Eucharist is “the effusive outpouring of the 
riches of Christ’s Love,” because it is such a manifest proof and 
pledge of that love, that this mystery natively begets confidence. 
We cannot begin to contemplate the Eucharist and to realize 
something of its meaning, without feeling our hearts burn with- 
in us,—like the disciples at Emmaus—without feeling our hearts 
dilate with a newly found joy and hope and desire—a hope and 
desire of perserverance, of seeing Him face to face whom we 
possess already, and so familiarly, although hiddenly, beneath the 
veils of the Sacrament. ‘““This Sacrament,” says St. Thomas, “is 
the sign of the highest love and the uplifter of our hope, by reason 





14 “Subject is my spirit wholly to Thy sway, 
For in contemplating Thee it faints away.” 
(Byrnes, op. cit., p. 189). 

15 Dialogue, chap. 3. 


16 Jbid., chap. 2. 
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of so familiar a union of Christ with us.” '’ This hope and desire 
are a characteristic effect of devotion to the Eucharist. Hence St. 
Thomas’ hymns commonly end on this note; they flower natural- 
ly, as it were, into a cry of hope and desire—the O Salutaris 
strophes, for instance: Qui vitam sine termino Nobis donet in 
patria. Thus, also, the Adoro Te: 


Jesu, quem velatum nunc aspicio 
Oro, fiat illud, quod tam sitio, 
Ut, Te revelata cernens facie 
Visu sim beatus Tuae gloriae."® 


What has not God done to prove His love? We judge love by 
what it is prepared to give. But Christ gave us all—His very life. 
“Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.’ 1° What confidence then should we have in 
God! “If God be for us, who is against us? He that spared not 
even His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how hath He 
not also, with Him given us all things? Who shall accuse against 
the elect of God? God that justifieth. Who is he that shall con- 
demn? Christ Jesus that died, yea that is risen also again; who 
is at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for 
us.” 2° St. Paul might have been preaching on the Blessed Euchar- 
ist. For the Blessed Eucharist is the sacrament of the Passion: It 
contains the Passion. ‘The Eucharist is an ever-present reminder 
of the love which Christ showed in His Passion, of the love which 
His Father showed in sacrificing Him for us. The Eucharist is a 
mystery of love—God’s love. God’s love—that is what it preaches, 
indeed shouts from the house-tops. 


The Eucharist appeals to our love, our confidence. If it does not 
succeed in that appeal it was instituted in vain. The Eucharist is 
God the great Lover, the great Giver, and in the act of His great- 


17 Summa theol. IIIa, q. 75, a. 1. 

18 “Jesus, whom but veiled see I here below, 
Grant, I pray, the blessing that I long for so— 
That, the veil once riven, in Thy fond embrace 
I may see Thy glory ever face to face.” 
(Byrnes, op. cit., p. 192). 

19 John 15:13. 

“0 Rom. 8:32-34. 
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est love and greatest giving——His Passion. That is why St. ‘Thom- 
as devoted a Eucharistic hymn to this theme: it is the hymn from 
which the O Salutaris strophes are taken. If God has given us so 
much, if He is always giving, if He is by nature giving, if He has 
already given us all—in Christ, in the Eucharist—will He not 
give us what remains to accomplish our salvation, the graces we 
need here and now, the two root graces of strength against con- 
cupiscence within and aid against the enemies of our soul with- 
out—Da robur, fer auxilium? In the Eucharist God gives us not 
merely grace but Himself in person—Christ Himself who is our 
“hope of glory.” *! If God has given us so much, if He has given 
us all,—in Christ, in the Blessed Eucharist—will He not ulti- 
mately give us Himself in the beatific vision? 





In the O Salutaris strophes, then, we appeal to Christ’s love, 
the love He manifested in dying for us, and which He continues 
to manifest in the sacrament of the Passion: O Saving Victim... . 
We confidently ask for strength and help: Da robur, fer auxilium. 
We conceive a lively hope and desire of possessing Him unveiled, 
and forevermore, whom we possess already beneath the veils of 
the Sacrament. 





21 Col. 1:27. 


Through oversight we failed to note that Father Camelot’s 
article, “St. Augustine, Doctor of Peace,” which appeared in 
our March number, was translated by Sister M. Jocelyn, 
O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 











The Narrow Way 


Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 


66Q TRAIGHT is the way that leadeth to life.” + Through these 

words Holy Mother Church in her liturgy often calls all 
Christians to penance; and especially interior souls who under- 
stand the height of the supreme precept: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord Thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind: and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” * By virtue of this supreme precept, all Christians are 
bound to tend toward the perfection of charity; but each accord- 
ing to his state in life—some in the matrimonial state; others in 
the religious life; and still others in the secular priesthood. Hence 
it is good to treat of this “tending toward Christian perfection,” in 
order that we might acquire a positive, living, and efficacious in- 
tention toward it; especially in these times when our brethren in 
many lands are being subjected anew to cruel persecution. 


Concerning this striving for perfection, St. John of the Cross 
writes in an admirably concrete and lively manner at the begin- 
ning of his book The Ascent of Mt. Carmel. On the very first page, 
he outlines the picture of a journey to the mount of perfection. 
In this picture three ways are indicated. The first, in the center, is 
the ‘‘straight and narrow way which ascends directly to the sum- 
mit of the mountain.” The second is the “broad way of the wan- 
dering spirit,’ which at first seems to go up, but presently goes 
continually downwards. The third is “the way of the imperfect 





1 Matt. 7:14. 2 Luke 10:27. 
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spirit,” which ascends slowly and easily, but never, indeed, reach- 
es even halfway up the mountain. 

St. John of the Cross has written very significant words about 
each of these three ways. He remarks, for example, in speaking of 
the broad way of the wandering spirit, that those who choose this 
way really desire worldly possessions under appearance of the 
Christian life. ““The more I seek these worldly goods,” he writes, 
“the less I find them. I cannot ascend the mountain in this way, 
because I have not taken a good way: I have gone astray.” 

For in this way of the wandering spirit, there is sought only 
sensible, sentimental piety: piety without real generosity. There- 
fore with the first test or cross, there comes depression of soul, 
pusillanimity, disgust, spiritual sloth. Thus the soul, after an ap- 
parent initial ascent, actually descends. And if there is not at once 
a true about-face, there follows the loss of a.soul through the 
devil’s cross, which is harder to bear than our Lord’s. This way. so 
promising in its beginning, becomes more and more engulfing, 
and leads to damnation. 

Speaking of the way of the imperfect spirit, St. John of the 
Cross says that those who go this way seek, not temporal, but 
heavenly goods: yet in a manner notably imperfect,—i.e., without 
sufficient abnegation and generosity, and with too much desire for 
sensible consolation and their own way in the practice of piety. 
And so of this way which goes but halfway up the mountain he 
writes: “Because I have desired these heavenly goods in a too 
human manner, I have not fully found them at all.” The reason 
for this is a lack of abnegation, generosity, and humility. Our 
activity is not sufficiently sanctified: it remains too human. Our 
nature is too evident in us: there is not enough divine grace. Thus 
there will come a severe purgatory after death, that our soul may 
be truly and fully purified before its entrance into heaven. It 
would be better to carry one’s cross generously with merit before 
death than to carry it after death without merit. 


Finally, thru the narrow way of perfection which is depicted by 
St. John of the Cross between the other two ways, the Christian 
ascends directly to the summit of the mountain. In the beginning 
this way is narrow; i.e., it demands abnegation—to such an extent 
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that St. John wrote five times concerning it: nothing,—designat- 
ing the necessity Yor purification of the external senses, the in- 
ternal senses, the intellect, the memory, and the will. In other 
words, one must not immoderately desire human knowledge, nor 
sensible consolation, nor too much security, nor human glory, nor 
anything else of this kind. 


Higher up on this direct way is written: ““The more you desire 
to be the least of all, the slave of others, to be accounted as noth- 
ing: so much the greater will you be before God.” Why? Because 
the virtues are connected with one another, and there can be no 
profound humility without great charity. A little higher up on 
this narrow way, which little by little broadens, there is written: 
“From the time that I began to seek nothing through self-love, all 
things have been granted me even though I did not ask for them.” 
“From that time that I abandoned all things, nothing has been 
lacking to me.” Thus St. Paul says of the Apostles: “Having noth- 
ing, yet possessing all things.” 


Hence in this narrow way which becomes broad, there are writ- 
ten the names of the cardinal virtues,—prudence, justice toward 
all, fortitude, and temperance,—with those virtues connected with 
them. Higher still on this way is written: “Here is no longer any 
road,” i.e., none delineated by men, but there is a special divine 
inspiration to be obeyed with docility and promptness. There we 
read the names of the gifts of the Holy Ghost: wisdom, under- 
standing, knowledge, counsel, fortitude, piety, and filial fear. And 
on the other side of the road are written the fruits of the Holy 
Spirit: joy, peace, longanimity, patience, benignity, and so forth. 
Still higher up on this way of ascent are written the names of the 
theological virtues, which surpass the gifts: faith, hope, and charity. 


Finally on the very summit of the mount is written: “Divine 
silence, divine wisdom, a perpetual banquet: the glory and honor 
of God reign on this mountain.” It is a prelude to the beatific 
vision and to perpetual love or eternal life. This is the true way, 
narrow in the beginning, but straight, which leads to the fullness 
of divine life. 


This doctrine is evolved by St. John of the Cross in the same 
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work, The Ascent of Mt. Carmel,* where he says: “In imitation of 
Jesus Christ, every sensible delight that does not tend purely to 
the glory of God, must be renounced in the spirit of mortification 
through love of Jesus Christ.” Jesus Himself has said: ‘““My food is 
to do the will of Him who sent Me.” Hence, whatever is not or- 
dained to the honor and service of God must be renounced. 
Wholesome recreation, however, helps us better to serve God and 
to preserve that fraternal charity which is a great sign of spiritual 
progress, according to the words of our Lord: “A new command- 
ment I give unto you: That you love one another as I have loved 
you. ... By this shall all men know that you are my disciples.” 4 
‘True fraternal charity, joined with perfect justice toward all, de- 
mands great abnegation. For thus egotism and inordinate self-love 
die within us while sanctifying grace and charity are increased. 


The growth of supernatural life in our soul has a twofold as- 
pect. First it appears as the progressive renunciation of those earth- 
ly things which draw us away from God; then it manifests itself 
as a progressive union with God which becomes more and more 
intimate. In other words, spiritual progress with an increase of 
sanctifying grace and charity is the marvelous germination of eter- 
nal life, inasmuch as “grace is the seed of glory.’’ Moreover just as 
the germination of a seed in good ground sometimes gives, as the 
Gospel says, thirty bushels for one, sometimes sixty, and even a 
hundred, so also the germination of eternal life produces even 
more fruit in generous souls. The germination of grain contains 
a natural mystery; the germination of eternal life contains a mvs- 
tery essentially supernatural, for grace is a formal participation in 
the intimate life of God. 


These things are to be considered with generosity, for the 
sacred liturgy tells us: “Time is brief and most precious.” We 
have but one earthly life to prepare for eternal life. We ought, 
therefore, to follow the example of the saints, avoiding the care- 
less use of this most precious time. How? To do this we must be 
careful, too, to remain always in the state of grace, that death may 
not come when our soul is unprepared. It is required, moreover, 





3 Book I, chap. 13; Book II, chap. 14. 4 John 13:34 f. 
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that we always act for God’s sake by reducing the number of our 
venial sins and by approaching more closely to God. 

According to St. Thomas,® there is no single deliberate act that 
is indifferent. Either it is ordained to a due end and is therefore 
good; or it is not ordained to a good end, and hence is morally 
bad. In the just man, consequently, every act which is not mortal- 
ly nor venially sinful is ethically good and even meritorious, be- 
cause it is ordained to God at least virtually through charity. 
Furthermore, as St. ‘Thomas says in his commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews,® “just as the natural motion (of heavy bodies) 
increases the more closer it approaches its term, ... so also those 
who are in grace ought to grow holier as they come closer to their 
goal.” So each of our Eucharistic Communions ought to be spirit- 
ually, if not sensibly, more fervent and fruitful than the preced- 
ing one, because each good Communion not only preserves but 
increases charity in us and thus normally disposes us for a better 
one the next day. 

For the same reason the number of remiss or imperfect acts of 
charity must be diminished. He who has five talents ought not to 
work as though he had only two; for thus comes spiritual laziness 
and negligence. Rather he must act positively, as a true son of 
God and a true wayfarer who approaches God with “steps of 
love,” and this not only at the time of prayer, but also at the time 
of intellectual pursuits; indeed, even at the time of eating and 
of recreation, so that even the least acts of charity may become 
more and more meritorious and the purity and intensity of one’s 
intention may be ever renewed. . 

In our approach to God how useful is a rule of time; a time- 
table which orders all the acts of our life in order that all waste 
of time may be avoided. It is likewise salutary for us to recall these 
words of liturgy: ‘“‘Remember man that thou art dust and unto 
dust thou shalt return.”’ Therefore, when assisting at the Sacrifice 
of the Mass we should offer the sacrifice of our life by way of an- 
ticipation, in order that we may best offer it when, at the appoint- 
ed time, our final hour on earth will come. It is fitting, moreover, 
thus to prepare ourselves by offering, according to the will of God, 





5 Cf. Summa theol. Ia Iae, q. 18, a. 9. 6 Chap. 10, v. 25. 
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the sacrifice of our life in a spirit of adoration, reparation, peti- 
tion, and thanksgiving. Thus our soul will better prepare itself 
for the grace of a happy death, and it will better help our breth- 
ren who must now undergo persecution. We shall truly live for 
Chris, for His glory; and our death will be a passage to eternal 


life. 


What we have read in St. John of the Cross, cited above, may 
also be found in the Imitation of Christ: * “But he that attributeth 
anything of good to himself, hindereth God’s grace from com- 
ing into him; for the grace of the Holy Spirit ever seeketh a hum- 
ble heart. If thou didst know how to annihilate thyself perfectly, 
and empty thyself of all created love, then I shouldst overflow in 
you with great love,’—that is, I should come into thee with an 
abundance of My grace. 

To this doctrine of abnegation one may object: “But if I prac- 
tice abnegation in this way, selfish individuals will take away all 
that I have and I shall be destitute.”” There is some point to this 
objection. It brings to our minds a truth which the objector for- 
gets, the great dogma of the divine providence. Divine providence 
watches over us,—above all over the just who force themselves to 
do the divine will each day just a little better. Divine providence, 
St. Paul says,’ makes all things work together in this life for the 
good of their souls. God does not allow them to be deprived of 
the spiritual goods necessary or useful to their souls and gives them 
even the temporal goods which they need in their journey towards 
eternity. “Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God and His 
justice, and all these things [food and clothing] shall be added 
unto you.” ® 

If a good Christian practices abnegation progressively, accord- 
ing to his state in life, not only will this virtue grow in him, but 
all the others, as well as the seven gifts. This doctrine we have just 
expounded, far from being narrow, incomplete, one-sided, takes 
into account the connection of the virtues and the gifts with 
charity. ‘All the virtues,” says St. ‘Thomas, “grow together as the 
five fingers of a child’s hand.” !° Hence, spiritual progress lifts it- 





7 Book III, chap. 42. 9 Matt. 6:33. 
8 Rom. 8:28. 10 Summa theol. Ia Ilae, q. 66, a. 2. 
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self up little by little toward that wonderful plentitude which is 
the harmony of the acquired virtues, the infused virtues, and the 
seven gifts. That is why St. John of the Cross has written concern- 
ing the straight ascent to perfection: “Since I am attached to 
nothing, I find that I lack nothing.” 

St. Augustine,'' in a passage cited by the Council of Trent,” 
says: “God never commands the impossible, but in giving us His 
commands, He expects us to do what we can and to ask His grace 
for what we cannot; and He gives us this grace in order that we 
can act effectively.’”’” We must be careful to understand these words 
properly, since they are sometimes badly understood. For exam- 
ple, some will say: “God never commands the impossible. But the 
indissolubility of the marriage bond in many cases is impossible; 
therefore it was not willed nor instituted by God.” On the con- 
trary, we must say: ““God never commands the impossible. But He 
has willed and instituted the indissolubility of marriage. There- 
fore, even though sometimes it will be dificult to maintain, it is 
always possible to do so with the grace of God, which one must 
ask for daily until death.” 


St. Augustine, like a true wise man, saw the matter from the 
heights. He points out that God sometimes commands difficult 
things; even very difficult things. For example, He commanded 
His friend, Abraham, to prepare to immolate his son. However, 
He never commands the impossible. If He did it but once, He 
would be neither wise, nor just, nor good, nor merciful; He 
would no longer be God. Consequently, no sin ever happens be- 
cause of a lack of divine help. ‘There is always sufficient grace. 
The insufficiency of divine help would suppose divine negligence. 
But divine negligence is an absurdity. 


When God commands what is difficult, we should tell ourselves: 
“IT must first of all do what I can, and then ask for the grace to 
accomplish what I cannot. If I ask for it well, with humility, con- 
fidence, perseverance, I will most certainly obtain it, and I will 
accomplish even very difficult things should our Lord ask them of 


11 De natura et gratia, c. 48, n. 50; PL, 44, 261. 


12 Cf. Denziger, Enchiridion symbolorum, n. 804. 
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me. I could even undergo martyrdom, if it were necessary, rather 
than deny the faith; for then martyrdom would be a command 
and our Lord would give me the strength to bear it.” 


’ 


Jesus said: “He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in that which is greater.” * Why? Precisely because God never 
commands the impossible. In giving His commands, He expects 
us to do what we can, and then to ask Him for the grace to do 
what we cannot. If, therefore, in the ascent by the narrow way, 
we are faithful in little things, and ask God’s help, even though 
we find ourselves in very difficult circumstances, He will give us 
the greatest graces. This He will do in order that we may attain 
the summit to which we are called,—the goal which His love has 
established for us. 





13 Luke 16:10. 
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Banquet of Love 


José Manuel Soria, O.P. 


66 UST the Eucharist be considered one of love’s tokens?” 

M asks the unbeliever of the Catechism of Unbelievers, by 
A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 

“Tt is love’s folly,” answers the Father. 

“Folly in God.” 

“Folly is the mystery of love and love is God’s mystery.” 

Father Sertillanges thus concludes the chapter on the Blessed 
Sacrament in his thought-provoking catechism. In this article we 
shall consider this sublime folly of love under three different as- 
pects: (1) in its eternal and temporal origin; (2) in its essence 
as a sacrament; and (3) in its effects in the soul which receives it. 


ORIGIN OF THE EUCHARIST 


30th the eternal prevision and the temporal origin of the 
Blessed Eucharist are enveloped in the warm mystery of love. 
When man, that most perfect image of the Word, destroyed his 
divine life by sin, the world was submerged in darkness and death, 
but in the mind of God a new extravagance of His love came to 
light—the Incarnation. Instead of the greatest punishment, God’s 
greatest token of love. ‘““O happy fault,” the Church can sing, vi- 
brating with joy, for this wonderful generosity of divine love is 
repeated and will be repeated daily as long as the Church exists. 
The Eucharistic tnystery is the prolongation of the mystery of the 
Incarnation and of its benefits of redemption and mediation. It 
is a unique mystery, a mystery of love. Christ, God and man, is 
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still with us, not symbolically, not merely in our memory, nor 
merely in the ordinary way in which the beloved is in the lover. 
He is really present within us—His soul and divinity and His 
body and blood, taken from the most pure flesh of Mary—and 
with Him are present the Father and the Holy Ghost. ‘The Coun- 
cil of Trent pronounces dogmatically that body, blood, soul and 
divinity are present after the consecration of bread and wine, 
while it anathematizes those who affirm that Christ is present 
purely by symbol, by figure, or by power.! 

The explanation of Christ’s life is found in His love for the 
Father and for men, His brothers. It is the primary reason for His 
Incarnation. This twofold and unique love of Christ is especially 
evident in the great Eucharistic moments: the Supper (the Sac- 
rament) and the Cross (the Sacrifice). At both these times the 
divine heart is moved to the greatest outpourings of love and to 
the greatest sacrifices. 

“Having loved His own who are in the world, He loved them 
to the end. And during the supper. .. .”* This was the occasion 
chosen for the institution of the Eucharist, the moment of con- 
summate love, reaching the infinite degree which God alone can 
attain. 

The Supper—the moment of Christ’s greatest intimacy with 
His followers: “I have greatly desired to eat this passover with 
you before I suffer.” * Judas has just gone out, his feet still damp 
from the washing our Lord gave them as He knelt before him. 
In his heart he rejected Christ’s terrible and loving humiliation. 
His soul was already darkened. “And it was night.” * Judas, until 
now one of His own, was also greatly loved. 

“When, therefore, he had gone out, Jesus said . . . ‘Little Chil- 
dren....’”” 5 It is the sad moment of departure, always solemn and 
moving. There is His chosen flock, whom He calls His “little 
children.” His words are softened, most affectionate, baffling. An 
exegete notes the contrast of light which these moments of a very 
refined human tenderness of Jesus offer next to the more explicit 
manifestations of His divinity and the supreme mystery of unity 
in trinity. 





1 Cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, 883. 2 John 13:1f. 
3 Luke 22:15. 4 John 13:30. 5 Ibid , 31, 33 
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He reveals His will to them: “A new commandment I give un- 
to you: That you love one another.” ® He gives them the distinct 
mark of their vocation: “By this shall all men know that you are 
My disciples, if you have love one for another.” * A new precept, 
from which Christ did not exclude Himself. He loved even to the 
point of giving His life for them—‘Greater love than this no 
one hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” * —and of 
remaining with them forever, for love demands the presence of 
the beloved. The religious soul, even the primitive soul in bar- 
baric rites, always experiences the most daring and noble tenden- 
cy of religion—union with God. What man could not attain here 
below through rites of a brutal and savage expression, God most 
lovingly grants him from above. In this solemn hour of love, 
then, Christ instituted the greatest invention of love, the 
Eucharist. 


ESSENCE OF THE EUCHARIST 





To the Eucharist’s eternal and temporal origin in love—a true 
extravagance of love—corresponds the no less ineffable and mar- 
velous mystery which envelops the essential constituent of this 
Sacrament. Its essence is constituted by the species of bread and 
wine connoting the body and blood of Christ truly present in 
them through the words of consecration.® The priest takes wheat 
bread and wine from the vine, very common elements, especially 
in Mediterranean countries. He pronounces a few words: “This 
is My body; this is My blood,” and the mystery of transubstanti- 
ation is effected. The bread ceases to be bread in order to be 
changed into the Lord’s body; the wine in its turn is changed in- 
to Christ’s blood. A mystery! A miracle! We do not know how 
but we know what has taken place: that that which was bread 
and wine is now Christ’s body and blood. 


Is this, too, the folly of love? Yes. It takes place far outside the 
ordinary course of events. It destroys the natural order of causes. 
Love, certainly, established the natural order. The exception to 
that order, the miracle, requires a greater intensity of love that 





6 Ibid., 34. 7 Ibid., 35. 8 Ibid., 15:13. 
9 Cf. Summa theol., Illa, q. 73, a. 1 ad 2; a. 6. 
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it may compensate for the dispensation from the natural law. 
God does not work by caprice. He works through love which is 
an act of His intellect and will. ‘Thus, every miracle is an effect 
of divine love. 

The greater the miracle, the greater the love. In great miracles 

it is most difficult to overlook the breach of the natural order; a 
greater justification of love is needed. This miracle is of extraor- 
dinary greatness; what was bread and wine is converted into 
Christ’s body and blood. “Take ye, and eat. This is My body.” 
“Drink ye all of this, for this is My blood.” ?° Christ Himself con- 
tinues this miracle on earth in a few men (priests) who are not 
in themselves extraordinary; but through the mark of holy or- 
ders they are given power to consecrate. In their personality, too, 
a miracle of love has taken place. ‘““Through priestly consecration 
the priest has mystically ceased to be a man, to begin to be Christ. 
A kind of transubstantiation has taken place in him. The appear- 
ances are those of a man; the substance is that of Jesus. He has a 
tongue, eyes, hands, feet, a heart like other men; but from the 
time of his consecration all these organs and instruments are not 
those of a man but belong to Jesus.” ™ Jesus ordains them to the 
sacraments, all of them converging toward the Eucharistic con- 
secration. 
“Lazarus, come forth.” 1* The strength of love and power which 
this miracle embraces still reverberates in Christian ears, but the 
miracle itself belongs to the past. The miracle of the Eucharist, 
on the contrary, was not only yesterday’s, at the hour of the Last 
Supper, but also today’s and every day’s. It takes place not once 
a day nor only in some Palestinian, Roman, or Christian cenacle, 
but many times daily throughout the universe, for missionaries 
are not lacking in the most hidden corners who raise to heaven 
the Host of peace and commune with the Crucified in love. The 
great folly which is the Eucharist, without ceasing to be great, 
has become an everyday occurrence. 


al- 





The real presence, then, is brought about by the miracle 





10 Matt. 26: 27f. 
11 Manuel Gonzalez, El Rosario Sacerdotal, tercer misterio gozoso, Palencia, 


1952. 
12 John 11:43. 
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ways an effect of love—of the consecration of bread and wine. 
Who is it that is present, and why? 

It is Jesus, the eternal Word, in whom the Father is well 
pleased. The only-begotten Son, most beloved and most loving 
—most loved by the Father and most loving toward the Father. 
It is Jesus, the Incarnate Word, the most perfect Son of man, who 
assumed our entire nature, sin excepted. We already know the 
function of love in our lives, in the lives of men, an adamantine 
axis on which the years and the heart of the world rotate, the 
motor of all our impulses, even of those in error. In the white 
host and the chalice of consecrated wine reposes the love of the 
most perfect man the universe can know. 


Why is Jesus, the Incarnate Word, present in the sacramental 
species? Because He came to give life to men: “Amen, amen, I 
say unto you: Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink His blood, you shall not have life in you. He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life: and I will 
raise him up on the last day. For My flesh is meat indeed and My 
blood is drink indeed.” !* Just as bodily food is necessary to pre- 
serve human life, so spiritual nourishment—the body and blood 
of Christ—is needed to preserve the divine life in our souls. “He 
that eateth this bread shall live for ever.” ™* 

St. Thomas points out that Christ seemed to bear in mind this 
analogy with bodily food in instituting the Holy Eucharist un- 
der the species of bread and wine. This difference may be noted, 
however, between spiritual and material food: material food is 
converted into the substance of him who eats, but spiritual food 
converts him who eats it into its substance. At Holy Com- 
munion, no longer is it we who incorporate and transform what 
we eat into our substance. It is Christ, ‘‘the living bread which 
came down from heaven,” " that incorporates and transforms us 
into Himself and makes us one with Him. What greater love is 
possible? What greater miracle? 


Because love requires the presence of the beloved, even here on 
earth it does not tolerate distance. Lover and beloved remain to- 





13 Tbid., 6:54. 14 Tbid., 59. 
15 Cf. Summa theol., Ila, q. 73, a. 3, ad 2. 16 John 6:51. 
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gether, heart to heart, enjoying their mutual presence, living 
together intimately, speaking to each other, with the sometimes 
gentle, sometimes exuberant happiness which their affections 
supply. Christ as man knew these exigencies of friendship and 
was faithful to them, as He was to all that was noble and good in 
the human nature He assumed. (After all, it was the work of His 
hands). Therefore, when He willed to leave, and yet to remain 
with those whom He called friends, not servants, He instituted 
this Sacrament. He was to remain truly present in the tabernacle 
under the sacramental species. Yet, the love He had for us de- 
manded more. His real presence among us must be in the form 
of food. 


A Lovr-PrRopuCcING SACRAMENT 


The Holy Eucharist, we know, confers sanctifying grace. Our 
Savior said: “The bread that I will give is My flesh for the life of 
the world,” 1” and there can be no other spiritual life than the life 
of grace. Grace, it is true, is an accidental form inherent in the 
soul, but one on which the whole supernatural order hinges. It 
makes us “sons of God,” !8 “heirs of His glory,” 1! “‘partakers of the 
divine nature.” ?° It makes us truly share in that which is most 
intimate and formal in the Deity as such. “Behold what manner 
of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called and should be the sons of God.” *4 ““He has granted us most 
great and precious promises; that by these you may be made par- 
takers of the divine nature.” 

“God is love,” ** and on being made like God through grace, 
we share in God’s nature, a nature of love. We ourselves, as it 
were, become love. “That all may be one, even as Thou, Father, 
in Me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us.” *4 One by, 
with, and in love. 


This marvelous grace of divine nature which is bestowed on us 
has one principal means of reaching us—the Eucharist—a proof 





17 [bid., 52. 217 John 3:1. 
18 Rom. 8:16; I John 3:2. 22 TI Pet. 1:4. 
19 Rom. 8:17. 28 T John 4:9. 


2011 Pet. 1:4. 24 John 17:21. 
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of the exceptional position of this sacrament in the divine super- 
natural designs. God generously provides several other means— 
the other sacraments, prayer, good works—but all in a certain way 
subordinate to the Eucharist as the imperfect to the perfect. ‘The 
Eucharist is the sacrament of perfection because it is the sacra- 
ment of unity in love; as charity is the virtue of perfection, “the 
bond of perfection.” * 

In the order of grace, the hierarchy of effects corresponds to 
the hierarchy of causes. ‘““Grace and truth,” says St. John, “came 
through Jesus Christ.” ?° The Eucharist is the sacramental species 
connoting the real presence of the body, blood, soul and divin- 
ity of our Lord Jesus Christ. The Eucharist, therefore, because 
it contains Christ, is the supreme sacrament, and the principal 
cause of all graces. There are no graces except by it or ordained 
to it, “because by the sanctification of all the sacraments the prep- 
aration is made for receiving or consecrating the Eucharist” 77 and 
because “this sacrament has the power to confer grace and no- 
body has grace before receiving it except from some desire there- 
a 

St. Thomas, moreover, always so exact in his theological for- 
mulas, tells us what the specific proper grace of this sacrament is. 
“By the power of this sacrament there takes place a certain trans- 
formation of man into Christ through love, and this is its proper 
effect.” °° The worthy communicant can truly say with the Apos- 
tle: “I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me.” *° 

This wondrous union with Christ, of course, cannot take place 
in a soul besmirched with sin. The Eucharist is the sacrament of 
intimate friends, the banquet at-which a wedding garment is re- 
quired. To approach this heavenly banquet in the state of mortal 
sin is to eat and drink one’s own condemnation. It is to again at- 
tempt to sell Christ to Satan, authentic owner of the soul in mor- 
tal sin. Well might the unworthy communicant ponder the words 





25 Col. 3:14; cf. Summa theol., Illa, q. 73, a. 3, ad 3. 
26 John 1:17. 

27 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 73, a. 3. 

28 Jbid., q. 79, a. 1, ad 1. 

“9 IV Sent., d. 12, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1. 

50 Gal. 2:20. 
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which Judas merited at the Last Supper: “It were better for him 
if that man had not been born.” *' Well might he remember those 
other terrifying words spoken by the Master in the garden of 
Gethsemane: “Friend, whereto art thou come?” * “Dost thou be- 
tray the Son of man with a kiss?” ** 

A new wonder of love. Jesus knew even when He was institut- 
ing the Holy Eucharist the defections that His sacramental love 
would suffer in the passing of the centuries. The belief is com- 
mon among exegetes that Judas did not partake of the first 
Eucharistic banquet.** Christ could not tolerate his presence at 
that supreme moment of farewell; moreover, He had many things 
to say intimately to His followers, and Judas destroyed this in- 
timacy. Jesus wished, however, to tolerate for the good of His 
more faithful friends the demoniacal treacheries and blasphemies 
against love which His sacramental presence would occasion. Dur- 
ing the Passion, it was sin which tormented Him more than any- 
thing else; today, He is offended by sacrileges, but His infinite love 
for those who truly love Him does not permit Him to withdraw 
His presence from among them. Let us also realize, as children of 
His mercy, the price Love paid to the power of darkness in order 
to remain with us, to be our nourishment, our resurrection, and 
our life. What St. Paul *® demands of us all is that we examine 
our state of soul, and realize the marvel of love we are going to 
consume, or better, which is going to consume us. 

There is a much more frequent evil in communicants, which 
diminishes the loving effects of this most Blessed Sacrament. This 
evil consists of venial sins and imperfections. They are like those 
frequent little quarrels among friends which lead to coldness and 
rupture. The Sacrament of Love demands love. Communion re- 
quires rectitude of intention, complete surrender of the will to 
God, and repentance for our faults. Common union requires 
withdrawal from all which may be offensive to the other party, 
at least in intention, in desire. Love is a fire which consumes all 
that is foreign to the beloved; much more does it consume that 
which is opposed to it. 





31 Matt. 26:24. 82 Tbid., 50. 33 Luke 22:48. 
34 M.-J. Lagrange, O.P., The Gospel of Jesus Christ (London: 1938), II, 205. 
35 I Cor. 11:28. 
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Terrible are St. John’s words: “He that loveth not, abideth in 
death.” ** “Thou hast the name of being alive and thou art 
dead.” ** And we? Shall we cry out with St. Bonaventure: “Love 
encloses me everywhere. I know what love is! Among so many 
live coals do I, by a diabolical miracle, remain cold?” 





36 JT John 3:14. 37 Apoc. 3:1. 








Mans Emotional Life 


Walter Farrell, O.P. 


HE DIVINE Architect, in the fullness of His infinite wisdom, 
designed and created our human nature. It is by God’s de- 
sign that we are both spirit and animal, yet perfectly one. As be- 
fits a divine work, our souls are perfectly spirits and our bodies 
perfectly animal; both are united, not accidentally, externally, 
or by a kind of violence, but solidly and substantially to make 
up a man. It is high insult to Divinity, as well as to humanity, to 
deny man a soul; it is a base ingratitude for the gifts of God to 
bewail the physical side of our nature or to heap abuse on any of 
its integral perfections. We are body and soul, thanks be to God; 
not angels, not animals, but men. It is as men that we work out 
our perfection or our destruction; it is by human actions, blend- 
ed of spiritual and physical, that we come home at last to God or 
forever desert the house of our Father. 


INEVITABLE FACT OF PASSION 


The perfection of the physical side of our nature demands that 
we have passions; nothing we can do or say can change the fact 
that we do indeed have them, for this human nature is a work of 
God. To embark on a campaign of destruction of the passions 
is an insult to Divinity; it is, moreover, an invitation to despair for 
it inevitably fails, as does every battle a man wages against God. 
We can twist, distort, pervert, abuse, or deify the passions within 
us; but it is only by the destruction of human nature that they 
can be destroyed. A creature without them is not human. They 
were an integral part of our Lord Jesus Christ who was true man, 
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and of His holy Mother, Mary of Nazareth. On the other hand, 
there is faint resemblance indeed between these two and the 
man who insists he has no other driving force within him but 
passion, that only his physical side is perfect, that he is a driven 
animal and so excused from all responsibility for the desolation 
that traces the whirlwind of his days. 


It is not easy for a person of our times to meet passion on terms 
of ordinary hospitality, for the very good reason that it is so dif- 
ficult in our times to know passion for what it is. Today it is 
introduced to us most frequently in glowing terms, as a spoiled 
child paraded before the company by its doting parent; no word 
may be breathed in disfavor of any of its activities, and no least 
demand of it may be denied under awful penalties of mind and 
body. An older introduction showed us passion as a confirmed 
hoodlum, riotous, lawless, ruthless, uncouth, no fit companion 
for self-respecting people. Both these descriptions are unfair to 
passion, and so unfair to men; indeed, they find their source in 
the hearts of men who are afraid of their humanity, terrified eith- 
er of its spirituality (which is therefore denied) or afraid of its 
animality (which is therefore despised). Neither one or the other 
shows the respect due to the handiwork of God. 


There are explanations of the frowning disapproval of passion, 
even though there is no excuse for it. Few men indeed go through 
life with no experience of the riotous violence of passion; very 
many have narrowly escaped passion’s ever present threat to dom- 
inate completely a day or even a life. The vast majority of sins 
have passion as their immediate source; and the depths of degra- 
dation are the entirely predictable climax of passion’s successful 
conquest of its victim. Again, there is that strange selectivism, a 
puritan heritage, that sees some passions as matter for pride, oth- 
ers for shame: anger and ambition are viewed as manly things, 
while joy, pity, and love are mawkish, sentimental, effeminate, 
unworthy of a man, and not, under any circumstances, to be al- 
lowed external expression. The tears of Christ at the grave of 
Lazarus, His embrace of the children, His comfort of the women 
of Jerusalem would, in this view, have refuted the perfection of 
His manhood. 
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PASSION’S PLACE IN OuR LIVING 


Passion has been both ridiculously glorified and seriously de- 
famed. In actual fact, our passions are no more and no less than 
the answer of our bodily appetites to the allure, the threats, and 
the difficulties of the world God has made and in which we live. 
They are part of our equipment for the pursuit of good, the 
warding off of evil, the triumph over obstacles in view of our 
happiness and perfection. The answers given to the call of the 
world are immediate, automatic, strong, or weak quite inde- 
pendently of our orders to the contrary. In their trail, they leave 
a series of bodily changes, regardless of our disapproval or irrita- 
tion at such goings on; our mouth will water however determined 
we are to abstain from the inviting food; our faces blanch or our 
knees shake however bravely we face the persecutor’s violence; 
our eyes fill with tears even while our hearts courageously bear 
up under sorrow. All these are answers, and right answers, drawn 
from our bodies by the outside world. 


To the proud man, there is an intrinsic humiliation in the fact 
of passion. It effectively refutes his pretensions to absolute sov- 
ereignty, reminding him daily of the uneasy throne from which 
he rules the kingdom of his soul. Because the call of the world is 
from outside himself, this is something that happens to him 
rather than something he deliberately plans; because the answers 
are automatic, this is something he suffers rather than something 
he arranges; because the bodily changes are inevitable accom- 
paniments of these answers, it is clear to the most stubborn of 
men that it is only over his soul that his mastery is unchallenged. 
In all the history of mankind, only four escaped this intrinsic 
need for constant alertness and frequent battle: Adam and Fve 
in Paradise, our Lord, and Our Lady never had reason’s com- 
mands challenged by passion’s demands. 


Yet it was these four who were the most humanly passionate 
of all the men and women who ever have or ever will live. For 
human appetite is bodily appetite into which has been breathed 
the breath of human life by reason. It exists to echo the parallel 
emotions of the rational appetite or will, and to further reason’s 
ends, answering the call of the world within the pattern of rea- 
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son’s hopes and goals. Human passion is impregnated with mean- 
ing by the individual man or woman, as everything human, 
everything of reason, is; it shares reason’s nobility, and sweeps 
out to ends far beyond the scope of the merely physical. When 
that human note of reason, of meaning, of control is eliminated 
from passion, it is dehumanized, brutalized, corrupted, betrayed 
to its own destruction as well as to the destruction of the individ- 
ual man. It is unfair to the brutes to compare such perverted pas- 
sion to their sense appetites, for theirs follow the intelligent de- 
sign of the Creator by a physical necessity, while this thing in 
man is anarchy, appetite gone berserk. It is stupidly unfair to 
compare the truly human passion of a man with the blindly obe- 
dient and purely physical appetites of the brutes. 

Disordered passion seeks its own end in complete disregard of 
the welfare of the whole man, as a drunkard drinks himself to 
death in the hopeless effort to satisfy an insatiable thirst; this is 
a cancer of the appetite that gorges itself to the destruction of 
every other appetite and ultimately to its own disintegration. 
Bloated, already corrupting, it has its ultimate triumph only 
when in suicidal fury it brings the temple that is man crashing 
down on its own head. 


It was not to such tragedy that passions were designed by God. 
In their human framework, they are the subordinate dynamos 
generating the terrific driving force that, together with the pri- 
mary motive power of the will, hurdles the impeding mountains, 
drives through the valleys of sorrow, sweeps on and on beyond the 
frail shelters of temporary goods to the eternal completion of life 
with God. Whether the passions are answers to outside things or 
echoes of the affections of the will, they are subject to the ap- 
proval or the condemnation of the sovereign choice of a man; as 
they gain or are denied that approval; they are his very own or 
are extrinsic things tapping for entrance to his castle as futilely 
as raindrops at a windowpane, whatever their gusty force. The 
intensity of the ordered passions has its measure in the smooth 
unity of coordinated drive to man’s goals; the intensity of the 
disordered passions is accurately measured by the increasing dis- 
cord approaching its climax of anarchy. The perfection of one is 
the proud part it plays in a man’s perfection; the perfection of 
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the other is the totality of destruction it brings about. But neith- 
er perfection nor destruction can come about without the stamp of 
approval from man’s sovereign will. 


The answers of passion are thunders or whispers in proportion 
to the occasions that give rise to them and according to the emo- 
tional gifts of the man whose passions they are. Alert, healthy 
passions, sharp and aggressive, hold out little promise of effective 
rule by a lazy, indifferent, mediocre ruler; rather they promise 
many a bitter battle that will never even threaten the lukewarm 
or sluggish. Yet the gifts are well worth the battle: a steady pro- 
tection against pride’s stupid illusion of self-sufficiency, an inspir- 
ing reminder of the great things expected of such gifts, and a dim 
hint of gifts of soul proportioned to this driving power. Medi- 
ocrity has its ignoble consolations, but it will never be a resting 
place for such men as these; they are made for the heights of 
heaven or the depths of hell, for great sanctity or great sin, for 
incredible triumphs or smashing defeats. 


MORALITY OF THE PASSIONS 


There is no point in giving passions a bad name, nor, for that 
matter, in giving them a good name. Ultimately, they are good or 
bad according to the use we make of them, the direction we give 
them, the consent we give or refuse them. They are the waves 
whipped up on the sea of our lives by the winds of the world; 
whatever the force of the wind, the depths of our lives, the in- 
violable regions of our mind and will, can be disturbed only by 
our deliberate bowing to these feelings, giving them the dictation 
of our actions, collapsing in panic before their power. In them- 
selves they are amoral, neither good nor bad whatever their in- 
tensity, whatever the feelings they evoke, whatever the duration 
of their loud demands. 

The problem of passion, and passion’s privileges and helps, is 
a distinctively human problem. There are passions in the ani- 
mals, but these represent no problem; they are the automatic 
answers to necessary physical laws followed blindly by the ani- 
mals to the goals set by the intelligence of God. God and His 
angels, pure spirits, are incapable of bodily appetites, and so of 
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passions. As Augustine says: “The holy angels feel no anger while 
they punish, . . . no fellow-feeling with misery while they relieve 
the unhappy: and yet ordinary human speech is wont to ascribe 
these passions to them also by name, not because of the weakness 
of these feelings but because of the likeness of the acts per- 
formed.” ! They have all the answers of appetite to the good, but 
it is a spiritual appetite—a fact which should not be puzzling to 
us, but should rather solve the puzzle of our personal civil war 
as we are simultaneously drawn and repelled. It is because a man 
is spirit as well as body that he can have a hearty aversion for the 
work he pursues so diligently, be horrified in his repulsion of an 
evil that yet unnerves him by the power of its allure. It is then 
that we realize most deeply that we are only men, that our de- 
pendence is on the omnipotent help of God, that we look for 
strength to the broken body of the Savior. We have a sovereign 
will with which to rule these bodily appetites; but in a war as 
crucial as this we want a divine ally, and, as our bitter experience 
spells out the failures of our will, we know we need a divine ally. 


THE First PAsstoN—-LOVE 


A man would have a quieter life without appetites at all; but 
it would be the quiet proper to the mineral kingdom. He would 
be a clod of earth, unmoving and unmoved: loveless, hopeless, 
knowing neither joy nor sorrow, hate or fear. Fortunately, such 
a state cannot befall a conscious human being. As we are made 
we must see something good enough to love, attractive enough 
to draw us out of ourselves. Once love is awakened, the flow of 
all the passions is set in motion; without love no other emotion 
is possible. Love lights the fire of our living with its spark. We 
reach out to the loved with desire and possess it with joy; we hate 
the evil that opposes or threatens that loved thing, we abominate 
its repulsiveness, and are possessed by it only in sorrow. It is in 
this clear-cut way that we meet good and evil. Where difficulty 
is attached to the attainment of the good we love and desire, as it 
usually is, we hope to overcome it and dare to attack it; or, over- 
whelmed by its magnitude we despair of the victory, fly from the 


1 De civ. Dei, IX, 5; PL, 41, 261. 
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difficulty, and, in defeat’s proper gesture, we strike back at our 
enemy in anger. There is no numbering or naming all the an- 
swers that our appetites give to the multitude of good and evil, 
to the challenges of the difficult; but all of them are reducible to 
these fundamental answers of our appetite for good and our ap- 
petite against the difficult in defense of the good. 


The supreme example of love’s high achievement will always 
be the Cross of Christ; the perfect portrayal of love’s quiet cour- 
age and noble selflessness will always be seen in the Mother of 
Christ under the Cross. Yet it is literally true that love, some kind 
of love, lies behind everything, noble or base, that any man does. 
Surely not every love ranks with the benevolent friendship of 
Christ and His Mother for men. That supernatural love of friend- 
ship is the charity that is infused into a soul with grace; coming 
down the scale, there is the unselfish love of friendship on purely 
natural grounds, the rational love that is quite one-sided and not 
at all unselfish, and finally the sense love that is either our phy- 
sical answer to the physically pleasurable thing or the attempt 
of the sense appetite to give expression, to echo, the love that is 
in the rational appetite, the will of a man. 

Yet all of these have a common note that demands they be given 
a common name, even though one love led to the betrayal of the 
Son of God, another to a denial of Him, and a third to a full share 
in His redemptive agony. Every love, however sensual, however 
noble, however base, is the mysterious effect produced in the ap- 
petites of man by the impact of the desirable. By that impact, 
the loved object puts something of itself in the lover, at the very 
least the prospect and intention of its attainment. It is this impact 
that fires desire, and sends the lover forth to unite himself in 
reality to this loved object, for union, as Aristotle said centuries 
ago, is the work of love. 


ACQUISITIVE AND BENEVOLENT LOVE 


Some of our love is primarily acquisitive, and it should be so; 
as when, on the level of the senses, we reach out for food, or, on 
the level of reason, we seek a man’s company for his wit, his wis- 
dom, or his sanctity. It was just such a love, as a matter of fact, 
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that drew the multitude who pressed upon Jesus; they were not 
loving a person; rather, they were loving the things that Person 
had to give, for this acquisitive love always deals with things un- 
less it becomes an abominable perversion that treats men as mere 
possessions. Ultimately, there is some person at the root of our 
acquisitive loving, either a friend or ourselves; and it is in this 
unacquisitive, personal love, the love of benevolence or friend- 
ship lifted to supernatural heights, that we find the answer to 
Christ’s quest for the hearts of men. This is the love that fills the 
heart however empty it leaves the hands, the victory that a man 
achieves by totally surrendering his concern for himself in his 
eager devotion to the happiness of another; this is what “doing 
the will of God” means—-to love the good God wholeheartedly. 


Loneliness, the by-product of lovelessness, is not nearly so much 
a reason for self-pity as for self-examination. Nothing calls forth 
love from a man except goodness, or what appears to be good- 
ness; it is rigidly true, then, that we are more lovable as we are 
holier, as we come closer to God. We have less of an invitation to 
offer the heart of another as we shy away from that infinite good- 
ness and multiply the defects, the limitations, the evil within 
ourselves. On the other hand, our hearts are helpless to refuse 
the full violence of love when the infinite goodness of God is un- 
veiled before our eyes in heaven. 

There is much more of mystery in the sinner’s rejection of the 
infinite goodness of God, in favor of the evil that is God’s rival 
for a man’s heart, than there is in the saint’s scorn of everything 
that would impede his swift rush to that divine embrace. Augus- 
tine underlines the mystery of iniquity when he insists ‘‘assured- 
ly, the good alone is beloved.” The most debasing thing to which 
a man surrenders his life still has something of the desirable, 
something of the good about it; for the same thirst for the good 
that will fulfill the desires of a man, drives the sinner to destruc- 
tion and the saint to eternal happiness. The sinner is right in see- 
ing the goodness of this thing, as a diabetic is right in seeing the 
desirability of the sweets that are fatal to him; he is perversely 
wrong in surrendering to the enticement of this partial good that 
yet means total destruction. We are not made for half-measures, 
for half-baked goods, for a day’s pleasure, or a year’s content; our 
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hearts are hollows to be filled only by shoreless seas of mysterious 
depths and waves that are never stilled into stagnancy. 

A glance at the loves by which we ourselves live gives a startling, 
sometimes a shocking insight into what we have made of our- 
selves. Love always implies a proportion between the loved and 
the lover; it implies a kind of connaturality between the two, a 
kinship of nature that in some way stamps the two with the same 
identifying marks. We do not quickly come to a kinship with the 
base things that destroy us; yet in a moment, through the mercy 
of God, we are given a share in the divine nature. Magdalen, 
weeping at the feet of Christ, had the coarse features of lust 
changed into the likeness of God in the instant it took for the 
divine words of forgiveness. 

It would be a matter of regret to Magdalen for the rest of her 
life that she had been so late in knowing Christ. Not knowing 
Him, she could not love Him. Augustine’s words are as short and 
sharp as daggers when he says: ““No one can love what he does 
not know.” His bitter experience would have him agree with 
Thomas’ insistence that there are some things a man is better 
off not knowing, the vile things whose love is a profanation; both 
Augustine and Thomas understood, with the clarity of sanctity, 
the joy of endless discovery of goodness in God and the almost 
unbearable delight in the heart expanding to embrace that dis- 
covered goodness. 

Our eyes and ears probe the limits of the sense world as our 
minds scan the limitless expanse of truth; both give us knowl- 
edge and so open the doors to love, either the acquisitive love of 
the sense appetite or the unselfish love of surrender. As our eyes 
open to knowledge, the possibilities of love increase; but not by 
any means the necessity of that love. Love is not measured by 
knowledge, for sanctity’s heroic love is not reserved to the bril- 
liant; neither is knowledge measured. by love, for not all the 
saints were learned as well as wise. There must be some knowl-f 
edge for any love at all; but there need not be perfect knowledge | 
for the perfection of love. Our knowledge is perfected by seeing 
the known thing dismantled, analyzed, its parts and their coor-} 
dination clearly seen; while our loving has its beginning and per- 
fection precisely in seeing the loved one as a whole, entire, as it 
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is in itself. A maiden’s love of Mary may be an exquisitely per- 
fect thing long before life has helped her see the rich details of 
motherly perfection in the Mother of God. 


LIKENESS, A BASIS FOR LOVE 


From the very first moment of love, all the world can know 
that the lover and the beloved are in some sense alike, they match; 
a breathtaking fact when we think of the love between God and 
man, a shattering fact when we turn our minds to the unworthy 
loves that trample the fertile soil of a man’s heart into muck. 
Yet the truth is incontestable: what is utterly foreign to us is be- 
yond the limits of our loving; there must be likeness, as well as 
goodness and knowledge, for the birth of our love. 


Perhaps this loved one is, or has, something that we would like 
to be or to have, and we hope to achieve that likeness in actual 
fact; the likeness is as yet only a potential one. Such likeness gives 
birth to acquisitive, useful, or pleasurable love that aims at im- 
aging more perfectly the loved one; since none of us are the 
image of God we would like to be or that we can be with His 
help, our love of Him always has roots in this potential likeness 
and cultivates Divinity for the perfection of that divine image in 
us. We hope for God to do things in us, and beg Him to make us 
more like Himself. 

Yet He has already given us the gift beyond all price in making 
us sharers in His divine nature by His gift of sanctifying grace; 
we are already, actually here and now, like unto God. Because of 
this actual likeness, there is an unselfish love of dedication, the 
love of friendship between ourselves and God. Actually similarity 
may give rise to bitter rivalry when the similar goodness in an- 
other is seen as a threat to or a diminishing of our own goodness; 
but it is only on the basis of actual likeness that the unselfish love 
of friendship is possible. It is only because God so wanted us for 
His friends that such friendship is possible between man and 
God; for before our friendship with Him begins, He must first 
give us a share in His divine nature, making us like Himself. 


St. Augustine noticed a seeming exception to this likeness of 
lover and loved when he said: “A man loves in another that 
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which he would not be himself: thus he loves an actor, but would 
not himself be an actor.’ ? There is, nevertheless, a likeness of 
proportion even in this case; we are seeing, admiring, loving an 
excellence in another, capable of its appreciation because every 
man has some little taste of excellence however varied the field 
in which it is found. A man can love a woman, not only as a wife 
but as the mother of his children, though he himself will never 
be a mother; for he knows well the excellence of his own father- 
hood. It is thus that we love Our Lady, not only as an exemplar 
of sanctity, as a source of unfailing assistance, as a child of God 
like ourselves, but as the Mother of God. 


ONENESS OF LOVER AND BELOVED 


When we love, by whatever love we love, we commit ourselves 
to union with the loved. Perhaps the union is a physical one, as 
when we eat the food we love, reach out and take the satisfaction 
that was seen as so desirable, or actually stand in the presence of 
our friend; just so God is present to every one of us by His pres- 
ence everywhere, and, more intimately, by our faith. The one: | 
ness of lover and beloved may be the much more intangible, but 


no less real, union of affection; by this, the acquisitive love, in the 
absence of the loved thing, sees it as a part of a man’s well-being 
that must be strained for with all the fiery desire of a thirsty man 
for water or a hungry man for bread; the love of friendship, by 
this union of affection, sees a friend as another self, one to whom 
a man wills good as to himself. So Aristotle calls a friend “an- | 
other self’; * and Augustine, with much more heart in his words, 
says: ““Well did one say to his friend: “Thou half of my soul.’ 4 


Love does not tie entangling knots that bind us closer to things 
and to men; rather it is a fusing fire that welds them to us in a 
union whose destruction is a kind of mutilation. The union of | 
affection, the intangible touch that brings this mysterious one- 
ness about, is not so much the effect of love as love itself; it is not 
the effect but the very substance of love that makes a man see a 


2 Conf., IV, 14; PL, 32, 702. 
3 Nichomachean Ethics, VIII, 4. 
4 Conf., IV, 6; PL, 32, 698. 
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thing as belonging to himself, a friend as his other self. The first 
of these, the acquisitive love, bolsters a man by a process of ac- 
cumulation, thus confessing to his inherent insufficiency, frailty, 
and need of support; the second increases the intrinsic treasure 
of a man by dispersing its riches, multiplying his life in his 
friends, and giving testimony to his own abundance. The union 
that is the effect, rather than the substance, of love is the physical 
union which the lover seeks with the object of his love. So, in the 
love of friendship, which is so careful of the integrity of the friend 
and so reckless in the surrender for and to the friend, “lovers 
would wish to be united both into one, but since this would re- 
sult in either one or both being destroyed, they seek a suitable 
and becoming union: to live together, speak together, and be 
united together in other like things.” ® 


MuTuAL INDWELLING 


The impact of love swings wide the door of a man’s mind for 
the entrance of the beloved who then settles down to permanent 
residence; the ones we love never really slip out of that home of 
our mind through forgetfulness, are never crowded into an in- 
significant corner no matter how occupied our mind may be with 
other things. At the same time, love makes the mind of a lover 
a kindly scalpel, cutting past the surface to probe deeper into the 
inmost recesses of goodness in the beloved. If the beloved is in 
the mind of the lover, it is no less true that the mind of the lover 
is plunged into the depth of the beloved; from the side of the 
mind, these two are profoundly, intimately dwelling in one an- 
other. 

This marvel of mutual indwelling, which is love’s sure result, 
is even more deeply true of the heart than of the mind. From the 
first instant of love, the beloved sinks roots so deep and so wide- 
spread in the lover’s heart as to control the very nourishment that 
heart offers to every other growth; rivals find only poison in that 
soil. The goodness of the beloved has so taken possession of the 
lover’s heart that it sets up a tone, a color, a flavor, and a per- 
spective; any other goodness knocking at the door of that heart 


5S$t. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 28, a. 1, ad 2. 
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must come within that perspective, must harmonize with that 
tone, must be saturated with that color and taste under pain of 
receiving indifference or hostility in place of welcome. The be- 
loved does indeed dwell within the heart of the lover, completely 
dominating it. Gabriel could well say to Mary: “The Lord is with 
thee.” And in that immaculate soul there was no nourishing soil 
for sin’s roots. 


The beloved is indeed in the heart of the lover; but so, too, is 
the lover in the beloved. If the love is the acquisitive love so 
proper to the passions, it is not satisfied with an external, super- 
ficial possession or enjoyment; it seeks to possess the beloved 
wholly, perfectly, penetrating to the very heart of the beloved to 
insure the completeness of that possession. This is never friend- 
ship between man and man, never a source of the serene happi- 
ness that belongs to a filled heart; because it is only God who can 
penetrate to the depths of a man’s heart, only God who can pos- 
sess a man and still leave him in full possession of himself. For 
us, to possess another is to destroy him, and leave our own hearts 
hungry at the end of a hopeless task. If the love is the unselfish 
love of friendship, then the lover is intimately in the heart of the 
beloved for he has made the beloved’s will his own, he enjoys 
good and suffers evil in the person of his friend, his other self; it 
is as though he had indeed become one with his friend. So Christ 
agonized over the sins of His friend; so Mary hung with Christ 
on the Cross; so the saints in heaven wander the crooked paths 
of our lives with us. So in the moonlight of the Garden, our Lord 
said all that love wants so eagerly to make plain: “Thy will be 
done.” 


Smugness, self-pity, and despair are pockmarks of self-love, 
scars that tell every passer-by that this man has not loved. They 
are the ghastly harvest a man reaps by focusing entirely on him- 
self: blithely blind, he sees only some good spots and becomes 
smug; entranced by his own complete lack of fault, he bemoans 
the blindness of men who do not appreciate his sterling character, 
and pities himself; or, in stark honesty, he admits the things that 
every man finds in himself and, aghast at that sorry scene yet fas- 
cinated by its horror, he refuses to lift his eyes from himself to 
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horizons of hope, and so despairs. None of this is possible to a 
man in love. 

Men with any of these marks on them are prisoners within 
themselves. A man in love, however delightful the presence of the 
beloved in his heart and mind, cannot wall himself up in the 
home that love has created; he is driven, mind and heart, out of 
himself and into the beloved. A glutton thinks of everything in 
terms of food, which is to say he thinks of nothing but food; a 
saint thinks of nothing except in terms of God. The mind of each 
is drawn out of its own level—down to the level of the animals 
and below in one case, to heights of Divinity in the other; the 
intense light thrown by love on the beloved casts everything else 
into the shadows. If that light be the dark light of uncontrolled 
passion, of sense love with nothing of reason in it, a man walks 
in a sunless world of dark mystery; the eyes of his reason, at first 
impeded from lack of light, are ultimately blinded by sheer dis- 
use. An acquisitive love, whether of sense or of will, takes a man 
out of himself after a fashion, at least long enough to capture the 
loved thing and absorb it into his own being. Friendship’s love of 
dedication truly lifts a man’s heart out of himself and puts it in 
another for whom he plans, labors, delights, and grieves as he 
does for the days of his own life. The ecstasies of the saints are 
love’s dreams of transport realized by friendship with a divine 
friend. 


JEALOUSY AND ZEAL 


The intensity of any love is accurately measured by the ruth- 
less vigor of the opposition we pose to its rivals, the unrelenting 
resistance to everything that may hinder love’s rush to its be- 
loved. When a man by an acquisitive love has wrapped his life 
around a good that cannot be shared without being lost, his zeal 
is the zeal of jealousy or envy; as momentously tragic as the good 
he defends is petty. The lover of truth is a stranger to jealousy 
and envy, for his beloved can be shared endlessly with no lessen- 
ing or loss, though his zeal against error is unremitting, uncom- 
promising, a scorching flame to burn out all falsehood. The love 
of friendship turns a peaceful man into a fighting champion of 
his friend, ready to war on the instant against whatever threat- 
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ened his friend’s good; the lover of God is eaten up with the zeal 
of His house, hating sin with an intensity that scornfully elim- 
inates dawdling with temptation or compromising with the very 
thought of betrayal of his divine Friend. That saintly zeal flames 
forth from the strength of Christ, from His indignation, from 
His scornful anger striking out against the hypocrisy of men. ‘The 
arms on the Cross were stretched wide to embrace all sinners; 
but the nails fixed them there precisely because there could be 
no compromise with sin’s rivalry of God for men’s hearts. ‘The 
kiss of Judas is a nauseating contrast that ever since has made 
greed’s betrayal of love particularly revolting. 

Love of friendship has about it a note of finality, of searches 
ended, of goals reached; it is a dedication, a consecration, a vic- 
torious surrender. It is that very finality that has moved so many 
of our time to see such love as a terrifying thing calling for 
prompt escape: marriage, religious vows, the priesthood, and 
sanctity all demand this finality to the nourishment of the heart 
rather than its injury. This love does the heart of a man no dam- 
age, however much of pain, unrequital, betrayal sweeps over the 
surface of love’s days; the loving heart is bettered, perfected, 
made more capable of even greater love, because it has loved the 
good in this friend. It is the selfish love that can do damage be- 
cause it so easily wraps itself around evil, a poisonous diet on 
which our hearts cannot live. This is the love that is so enthusi- 
astically championed as an escape from the finality of friendship’s 
dedication; its first moments apparently demand nothing and 
promise everything, yet its latter days exact the finality of slavery. 
In any case, there will be finality in love: exacted and inescapable 
in the case of passion; unlooked for but eagerly given in the case 
of friendship. Because love is so final, its results are predictable 
from its first moments: “Man is perfected and bettered chiefly by 
love of God: but is wounded and worsened by the love of sin, 
according to Osee (9:10): “They became abominable, as those 
things which they loved.’ ” ® 

What physical injury comes from love must find its source in 
the abuse of passion, of sense love, with its damaging exaggera 
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tion of the bodily repercussions inseparable from it. But this is 
not peculiar to the passion of love. The light by which an eye 
sees can also destroy sight if it is too bright, the sound by which 
the ear hears can destroy hearing if it is too loud; so, too, the 
reverberations of love can destroy the possibility of the physical 
echo through their excess. As in the realm of the soul, so also in 
the realm of the body, it is not love that brings destruction in its 
wake but the selfish betrayal of love that makes love impossible. 

‘Four proximate effects may be ascribed to love, namely: melt- 
ing, enjoyment, languor, and fervor . . . the freezing or harden- 
ing of the heart is a disposition incompatible with love: while 
melting denotes a softening of the heart, whereby the heart shows 
itself to be ready for the entrance of the beloved. If, then, the 
beloved is present and possessed, pleasure or enjoyment follows. 
But if the beloved be absent, two passions arise: languor and an 
intense desire .. . which is fervor ... in the passion of love; other 
effects ensue, proportionate to the above, in respect of a change 
in the organ.’’? It is in these words that St. Thomas put the 
knowledge so universal to men: that hard hearts are loveless 
hearts, and soft hearts are loving ones; that days can be sunless, 
sad, sick, empty days when love seems so distant or so hopeless as 
to rob those days of meaning; that love’s fiery drive can enable a 
man to do better than his best, to call on strength beyond that 
which he possesses, and to laugh at the weary miles that sweep 
past under his rushing feet; that there is a joy which never gets 
said because it is so much too big for words. 

Only in heaven will there be no threat to love. As long as we 
live in this mortal life there will be obstacles to our loving, rivals 
seeking to seduce our hearts by ruse or enticement, enemies of 
love whose triumph is love’s destruction. As long as we live and 
love, we greet these obstacles, rivals, enemies with hearty hate. 
All this is true whatever the character of our love: base or noble, 
utilitarian or dedicatory, foolish or wise, ridiculous or sublime, 
love gives birth to a hatred of all that is inimical to it. Because no 
man can live his life without some kind of love, every man has 
his heart as full of hate as it is of love; for nothing is hated except 
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what is opposed to love, and in the exact degree of the intensity 
of the love which gives it birth. Of course our hates, too, take on 
the same character as our loves: they are base or noble, utilitarian 
or dedicatory, foolish or wise, ridiculous or sublime. 

An age that is spineless, an age of flaccid lovers, is shocked at 
the truth that Our Lady hated as deeply as she loved. The per- 
fect love of the immaculate maid for her God is inconceivable 
apart from an uncompromising hatred of all that threatened or 
was opposed to that love. Our Lady's completely dedicatory love 
of her divine Son inevitably gave birth to an intense hatred of 
all the ingratitude, envy, injustice, and brutality that broke over 
His life in a destroying wave. Mary’s unquestioning love for 
Joseph was not a contemptibly frail, bloodless thing that col- 
lapsed in broad-minded toleration of King Herod’s murderous 
search, Egypt’s grudging welcome, or the agony inflicted on 
Joseph’s heart by the days of fruitless search: for the Child lost in 
Jerusalem. To be hateless is to be loveless; it is an insult to the 
loving heart of Lady Mary to see it so shrivelled as to be capable 
only of a ghostly kind of love not strong enough to hate. 


A DEFENSE OF HATE 


Yet we are right in seeing Our Lady as moving through days 
glowing with love’s bright beauty, a beauty that seems almost 
delicate, not because it is so frail but because it is of such de- 
tailed perfection; she was surely a stranger to days made black 
and lowering by hatred’s thirst for destruction. Hate is not neces- 
sarily a bitter, shrivelling, spiteful withdrawal in contrast to 
love’s happily eager embrace; it is only the hate that is born of 
a mistaken love that completes such a love’s destruction of a man. 
The searing flame that reduces our life to burnt out ashes is not 
fed by hatred of evil but by the hatred of good that a man, 
enamored of evil, mistakes for his enemy. The hate we recog- 
nize as blackening a man’s heart is never the offspring of the 
love of friendship; it can come only from the acquisitive love 
that, by passion’s rush or reason’s deliberation, looks. to aggran- 
dizement rather than dedication. Love’s fragrance perfumed ever 
detail of Our Lady’s life, its sweetness perfectly preserved by vig- 
ilant hate. 
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Sometimes hate seems stronger than love, conquering it; but 
this is never so. Hate is as dependent on the love that gives it 
birth as a man’s word is on the mouth that speaks it. Hate comes 
into being with love, grows with love’s intensity, withers with 
love’s decline, and dies when love is dead. Love is bigger, wider, 
stronger, deeper, more enduring; for it reaches out to embrace 
what is seen as a goal, a permanent home, a final resting place, 
while hate is an emergency measure dealing with the means of 
protecting love on its way home. This emergency character of 
hate makes a more resounding impression on ourselves and the 
bystanders; we are rougher in the blow we strike at a confront- 
ing evil than in the embrace with which we fold a loved one to 
our hearts. The very permanence of love demands that much, if 
not most, of it be serene, peaceful, quiet; no one of us can pay 
the toll of emotion’s supreme moments for any great length of 
time. God’s hatred of sin never conquers His love for men; so 
men’s love of the Cross is not conquered by their hatred of suf- 
fering; and Christ’s love for His friends is never overcome by His 
hatred for their pettiness and cowardice. The only love con- 
quered by hate is a much lesser love than the love in whose de- 
fense hatred keeps its vigor. 

Hatred is always contained, fenced in, by love; so effectively, 
in fact, that the things that must necessarily be loved cannot pos- 
sibly be hated. No one of us, for example, can hate himself. The 
coward kills himself, but not in a gesture of hatred; his lethal 
blow is a gesture of mistaken mercy by which he attempts to es- 
cape the pain that is too intense, the loss that is too great, the 
dishonor he cannot face. Sometimes we succeed in hating our 
real selves through our love of an illusory self, as a glutton’s 
bulging eyes see in his mirror only an animal to be stuffed with 
food; and he inflicts the effects of hate upon the image of God 
which he is. At other times, and more frequently, our fascination 
with the immediate and lesser good blurs the greater evil that 
is inseparable from that good; thus Judas reached out for the 
silver that meant his Master’s betrayal and his own destruction. 
sut these effects of hatred are by no means intended; they are 
not indications of a man’s hatred of himself. He is made by God 
for loving, and the most immediate, and most immediately neces- 
sary, object of his love is himself. 
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No man can hate truth simply because there is nothing evil 
about truth, and hatred deals only with evil. This or that partic- 
ular truth can be found repugnant by this individual, but not 
precisely because it is truth. Some people hate the spiritual nature 
of man because of the responsibility it imposes, others hate the 
animal nature of man because of the humiliating limitations it 
puts on them; but these people are not hating truth so much as 
they are the consequences of a truth, in rebellion against things 
as God made them. In much the same way, some people can hate 
the moral truth of one of the ‘Ten Commandments because it is 
a standing condemnation of their actions; and they are in rebel- 
lion against the moral world as God made it. In reality, both of 
these are fruitless hates, fighting the designs of the divine Artist 
in defense of a love of which even the man himself is more than 
half-ashamed. We can hate the truth which another possesses of 
our sins and so hate the truth in his mind; but again, not so much 
because it is truth as because that knowledge brings shame upon 
us. Even in this indirect fashion, truth is hateful only to those 
who have first deserted and betrayed the world of things as they 
are; truth is a relentless hand shaking them awake from their 


dreams and forcing them out from the shadows of their dream 
world into the sunlight of the world of the God of things as they 
are. 


FIELD OF DESIRE 


There is room enough in the real world, the world of God, of 
men and of things, for all the varied and numberless desires of 
men. The attraction of the dreamworld does not lie in the 
pulsing desires that already smack of the ends to which they rush 
a man, but in the absence of all need for effort; and there is in- 
deed no need for effort there where nothing is accomplished, no 
hopes are nourished, no goals are ever reached. The apostles’ 
early dreams of a part in a conqueror’s kingdom made no de- 
mands on them for such stubborn courage as moved their feet 
down the long roads of the world to martyrdom. The apostles 
were spurred on by desires: to fulfill the commands of Christ, to 
be made in His image, to bring the kingdom of heaven to the 
hearts of men, to come home at last to eternal life in the man- 
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sions of heaven. But these were not dreams; they were love’s 
responses to the absence of the beloved and the goods to be ac- 
complished for the beloved—a dream is not a response but 
rather a refusal to hear the invitation of goodness to love. The 
stuff of dreams is empty stuff, not offering nourishment to the 
heart of a man but rather marking those interludes of stagnation 
that sap a man’s strength. The stuff of desires is the stuff of love: 
colorful, strong, enduring, urgent. Desire, which the Fathers oft- 
en called concupiscence, is love’s impatient answer to a beloved’s 
absence. 

Our desires are as strong or as weak as our loves, and as high 
or as low. They reach out to the good beloved by our will or by 
our body’s appetite, the body’s desires echoing in the soul and the 
soul’s desires echoing in the body, yet both the desires of this 
man. ‘““The craving for wisdom, or other spiritual goods, is some- 
times called concupiscence; either by reason of a certain likeness 
(to physical craving); or on account of the craving in the higher 
part of the soul being so vehement that it overflows into the low- 
er appetite, so that the latter also, in its own way, tends to the 
spiritual good, following the lead of the higher appetite, with the 
result that the body itself renders its service in spiritual mat- 
ters, according to Psalm 83:3: ‘My heart and my flesh have re- 
joiced in the living God.’ ” § 

No smallest patch of human life, however briefly considered 
can hide the ferment of its desires. In so simple a tale as the 
Christmas story there is the desire of Joseph for shelter for his 
wife, Mary’s desire to cradle her divine Son, the desire that 
brought the Magi from the East and the shepherds from the hills, 
the desires of the king that sent his murderous emissaries in search 
of the child, and the desires of Mary and Joseph for the Infant’s 
safety that sent them scurrying for Egypt in the dead of the night. 
Some desires are so naturally necessary as to persist universally, 
independent of reason’s investigation, indeed even of reason’s 
exercise; the desire for food, for drink, for sleep, and so on, are 
not to be eliminated however we may feel about them, and will 
be found even in the insane. Others, going far beyond what na- 
ture requires for mere existence, depend on our knowledge of 


8 Ibid., q. 30, a. 1. 
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desirable things; and these, unlike the first, are not to be found 
in the animals but are entirely proper to man. The naturally 
necessary desires demanded the daily toil of Joseph against pov- 
erty’s encroachments; but the walls of the shop or those of 
the little home in Nazareth could not contain the desires of these 
three who had knowledge of the ineffable things that God had 
stored up for those who love Him. 

Natural desires offer very little variety because the require- 
ments of our nature are few and clearly certain. It is their con- 
stant renewal rather than the entrancement of their fulfillment 
that can keep some men immersed in them for a whole lifetime; 
they are so clearly not a resting place for a man’s heart that their 
very satisfaction to the point of satiety has the flavor of disgust. 
When we have eaten enough, our desire for food is only tem- 
porarily quieted; the lack of variety in natural desires escapes 
the dullness of routine only because, as in this case, we shall get 
hungry again and approach food with the same temporary relish. 
These things are obviously for something else, a step along the 
way, a prerequisite for enduring goals that set the heart of a man 
at rest. So Christ slept in the tossing boat, but only to awake and 
work the divine wonder of calming the sea with a word; so a man 
eats and drinks, but only that he may find the strength for the 
stupendous task of saving his soul. 

Once we step out of that narrow field of nature’s demands we 
look out over the staggering panorama of good discovered by our 
minds and told to us by God. There is no dull narrowness here, 
no escape from routine by a renewal of the selfsame desires; there 
are no limits, no horizons to hem in our desires, no sublimity too 
high, no distance too great, no span of time too long for our rac- 
ing desires. They are infinite, for here we are dealing with goals, 
not steps to the goals; with goods desired entirely for themselves; 
with God Himself, or with the false gods on whom men have 
painted the face of God and to whom they look for the infinite 
things that only God can give. We give all of our hearts to the 
god we serve, true or false; and from that holocaust of ourselves, 
the flame of desire roars out unquenched until the dross of the 
false deity is consumed or the gold of the true God is revealed 
in a vision that will never end; until our hearts are in secure 
possession of eternal good or in eternal despair at its irreparable 
loss. 





Sacrament of Unity 


Gottfried Geenan, O.P. 


HE CHURCH'S divine wisdom and knowlege of human psy- 
chology have always been accompanied by an ability to ex- 
press her sublime doctrines in succinct but accurate phrases, as is 
amply demonstrated in the Catechism of the Council of Trent. 
Thus, baptism is referred to as “the sacrament of faith”; penance, 
as “the second plank after shipwreck”; and the Eucharist, as the 
“sacrament of unity.” It is our intention in this article to analyze 
this last expression in order to bring out its doctrinal import and 
to uncover some of the riches which we can and should draw from 
it for our spiritual life. The “sacramental formulas” crystallize 
and condense the most sublime truths of our Catholic faith. They 
help the ordinary believer to hold fast to the doctrine he has 
been taught, and are, for the trained theologian, an inexhaustible 
mine, rich in dogmatic significance. 


In the prologue of its decree concerning the Holy Eucharist the 
Council of Trent emphasized the truth that our Lord bequeathed 
this sacrament to His Church as a sign of unity and of charity. 
“Our Savior has left [the most Holy Eucharist] in His Church as 
a symbol of its unity and its charity. By it He wished all Chris- 
tians to be joined and linked with one another.’’ Somewhat far- 
ther on, the Council recalled that the Eucharist “is the symbol 
of the one body whose Head is Christ Himself; to it He wished us 
bound as members in the closest connection of faith, hope, and 
charity.” It therefore expressed the desire that ‘“‘all those who 
bear the Christian name, would meet and join from time to time 
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in this sign of unity, in this bond of charity, in this symbol of 
concord.” + 

The liturgy speaks in the same vein. Thus, for example, the 
Postcommunion prayer for the ninth Sunday after Pentecost says: 
“May our having come together, O Lord, to receive Thy holy 
Sacrament, both cleanse us from sin and make us to be of one 
mind and one heart in Thy service.” But it is especially the 
Secret of the Mass for Corpus Christi that brings out the idea of 
unity, charity, and peace: “We beseech Thee, O Lord, favorably 
grant to Thy Church the gifts of unity and peace which are mys- 
tically represented beneath the gifts we offer.” 

Theologians, likewise, have regarded the Eucharist as the “Sac- 
rament of unity,” as exemplified by St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
incidentally, was the author of the Secret prayer for Corpus 
Christi cited above. This great doctor of the Church assembled 
and systematically set forth the teaching of the Fathers on the 
sacraments, and his tract on the Eucharist is one of the finest he 
ever wrote. Both in the Summa theologiae and, more markedly 
still, in his minor works, the Angelic Doctor often, and by pref- 
erence, refers to the Eucharist as “the sacrament of the unity of 
the Church.” In his little tract on the articles of faith and the 
sacraments he states: “There is in this sacrament [of the Euchar- 
ist] something which is reality only, viz., the mystical body of the 
Church, which this sacrament signifies and causes.” * 

Nor is St. Thomas alone in teaching this doctrine. It appears 
in the Didache, in St. Ignatius of Antioch, in St. Cyprian, and 
later still in St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, and many others. Final- 
ly, it may be found in the famous encyclical of Pope Pius XII, 
Mystici corporis (June 29, 1943). It is clear, then, that Catholic 
doctrine teaches us that the Blessed Sacrament signifies and causes 
the unity of the mystical body which is the Church, whose Head 
is Christ, and whose members are, as St. Paul says, those who are 
baptized. Now, to signify a reality and, at the same time, to cause 
it belongs to the very essence and definition of a sacrament in- 
stituted by Jesus Christ. Consequently, the formula, ‘“‘sacrament 
of unity,” is, as it were, a kind of definition of the Eucharist. 


1Denziger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, ed. 18-20 (1932), 873a, 875, 882. 
2 De articulis fidei et sacramentis ecclesiae, ed. Mandonnet (1927), III, 16. 
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The following pages will explain the meaning and significance 
of this formula. We thus hope to show the aptness of this ex- 
pression as applied to the sacrament of the altar as well as the 
sublime character of the Eucharistic union. 


MEANING OF THE PHRASE 


The Church is the mystical body of Christ. Its unity presup- 
poses the union of many members in a single whole. As we shall 
see later, it is through the reception of our Lord really present 
under the sacramental species that this union of the members 
and the consequent unity of the mystical body is brought about. 
Such a unity and union in the mystical body must, of course, 
necessarily rest upon some foundation or basis. This foundation 
can be none other than charity, the “bond of union,” which 
binds together all the baptized. The Fathers, therefore, conclud- 
ed that the Eucharist is simultaneously the sacrament of charity 
and of church unity, because charity is the basis of the vital union 
which exists among the baptized. Anyone lacking charity is ex- 
cluded from intimate life with God and with his neighbor in 


God; he is a dead member of the Church. As St. Thomas says: 
“The Eucharist is the sacrament expressive of Christ’s charity 
and productive of our own,” * because it is, as it were, the very 
origin and bond of charity. Moreover, it produces in the hearts 
of those who receive it a peace which is the fruit of charity and 
union with God. 


The Blessed Eucharist, then, is the sacrament of unity, of char- 
ity, and of peace, or, rather—to- be logical—of charity, of unity, 
and of peace. It is the supreme expression of Christ’s divine love, 
provided by the Redeemer as He approached the climax of His 
earthly life. Christ suffered out of love for us and He instituted 
the Eucharist as “‘a reminder of His passion’’"—to quote again from 
the Mass for Corpus Christi. Such love awakens to life those whom 
Christ has redeemed; it is the vital spirit which unites the Head 


3 Throughout this article, sources are frequently quoted without references. 
Many of these texts are available in the following works of St. Thomas: Summa 
theologiae, IIIa, qq. 73-83; Sent. IV, dist. 8-13; Summa contra gentiles, IV; 
In Joan, VI, lect. 6£; In Matt., XXVI; In Rom., XII, lect. 2; In Col., I, lect. 
5; In Eph., I, lect. 1, 2, 4; In I Cor., X, lect. 4; XI, lect. 4-7; XII, lect. 3. 
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and members into a single whole, into a mystical body. From this 
loving union flows peace, the characteristic of those whom God 
loves in His well-beloved Son. Such peace belongs to those whom 
nothing can separate from the love of Christ, as St. Paul says so 
beautifully in his Epistle to the Romans.* 


EXEMPLAR OF THE MysTICcCAL Bopy 


When we consider the Eucharist as the sacrament of the unity 
of the Church, Christ’s mystical body, the question naturally 
arises as to the manner in which the mystical body and the true 
body of the Eucharistic Christ are related. St. Thomas, in accord 
with the Fathers of the Church, teaches that “the true body of 
Christ is the exemplar of the mystical body, because each of these 
bodies is composed of many members which are united so as to 
form a single whole.” > Again, “the unity of the mystical body is 
a fruit of the reception of the true body of Christ.” ® In what 
precisely does this unity consist? The Angelic Doctor replies: ‘“Ec- 
clesiastical unity is brought about by many being one in Christ.” * 
It is the union as members of Christ of a multitude of brothers. 
Such a union is twofold: (1) There is a union of minds brought 
about by faith, for the Church is the “congregation of believers,” 
and the “unity of the Church consists particularly in the unity of 
faith.” (2) There is also the union of hearts, based upon love. This 
two-fold union is fostered by reception of the body of Christ 
present under the sacramental species. ““We are one body, all that 
partake of one bread.” * 

The teachings of the Fathers and of the great theologians in- 
vite us to delve more deeply into mystery of union through the 
Eucharistic Christ, for they set forth the reasons why the phrase, 
“Sacrament of unity,” is “principally,” “especially,” and “above 
all” applicable to the Eucharist. All the sacraments effect, to 
some extent, the incorporation of members into the one single 
body, for each sacrament is the source and cause of the grace 


4 Rom. 8: 35ff. 7 Ibid., a. 2, ad 8. 
5 Cf. Summa theol., IIIa, q. 67, a. 2. 8TI Cor. 10:17. 
6 Ibid., q. 82, a. 9, ad 2. 
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whereby we are made like unto Christ, and sharers in the divine 
nature. Baptism is a helpful example; it also effects our incor- 
poration into Christ as His members. The Eucharist differs from 
baptism and from all the other sacraments, however, because it 
alone gives us—over and above its graces—Christ Himself, in 
person, the very Author of grace, for it is He who is really and 
truly present under the Eucharistic species. Baptism, the Fathers 
say, effects the “construction of the Church’s unity,” but the 
Eucharist is ‘the possession of unity.’ Through baptism one be- 
comes a sharer of the unity; by the Blessed Eucharist the bap- 
tized person is a sharer in the union brought about by charity. He 
who by his baptism has ‘“‘become a child of God” must be a “‘per- 
fect man.” The divine life which has now begun, into which the 
man has just been born by baptism, must unfold, must develop, 
must be perfected by the reception of a food which is Christ Him- 
self. 

It is therefore Catholic teaching that the baptized infant or 
adult has already been “orientated,” and in the mind of the 
Church already “aspires to the Eucharist” as to the perfection of 
the life into which he has been born. To be sure, reception of 
Holy Communion presupposes incorporation by baptism, for a 
member must be united to the head to come under its influence. 
On the other hand, however, the perfect influence of the Head 
upon the members of the Church is brought about by the 
Fucharist. 

It is, then, precisely in relation to this perfection of unity that 
incorporation unto Christ is an effect of the Eucharist, for “the 
perfection of the whole body requires that all members be united 
to the head, and the Eucharist unites all the members of the mys- 
tical body to Christ in person.”” The unity of the Church consists 
“in many faithful joined together in charity.” Baptism is, ac- 
cording to the Fathers and the liturgy, the sacrament of faith, an 
adhering through faith, whereas the Eucharist is a life, and the 
common sharing of a life of love. It is the sacrament of love, of 
union, and of peace. The Holy Eucharist, then, as a sacrament 
of unity enjoys a pre-eminence over all the other sacraments. But 
its special excellence in this regard can, perhaps, be most clearly 
brought out by considering (1) our Lord’s purpose in instituting 
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the sacrament of the altar, (2) the Eucharistic symbolism, and 
(3) the effects produced in the soul of those who receive Holy 
Communion. 


SUBLIME AIM OF THE EUCHARIST 


The Eucharist is called the syn-axis by Denis the Pseudo- 
Areopagite, St. John Damascene, and other Greek Fathers. The 
Latin Fathers translated the word as com-unio or communio, 
whence our word communion. The aptness of the term is clear 
from St. Thomas, who points out that by the reception of the 
Eucharist we communicate with Christ both in His flesh and in 
His divinity and are united to each other as members of a single 
body. We recognize our baptized brothers at the Communion 
rail and there unite ourselves with those who live the divine life. 
“Through Holy Communion a man is made one both as regards 
himself and others, being united to Him who is oneness itself.” 
Our baptismal perfection demands that “our Head also be really 
joined to us.” 


The Eucharist therefore has a twofold end: (1) It is proxi- 
mately ordained to the personal sanctification of each and every 
baptized person by Christ Himself. (2) It aims ultimately to es- 
tablish and to unite us in the society of saints, of which society 
each member forms a part. 


The Eucharist, then, perfects a man in himself, and insofar as 
he is a member of the mystical body, for through it we form part 
of the group of those who belong to Christ; through it every bap- 
tized person is “conjoined to Him (i.e., to Christ) who is per- 
fectly one.” No other sacrament so unites us to Christ in person. 
The Eucharist, therefore, more than any of the other sacraments, 
is truly the sign and the cause of the unity of the Church. 


EXCELLENCE OF THE EUCHARISTIC SIGN 


The symbolism of the sacrament of the altar was stressed by 
St. Augustine, and, before him, by the Didache, St. Cyprian, and 
the Greek Doctors of the Church. The significance of the Euchar- 
istic species is unique. In the unity of the bread, itself produced 
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from many grains of wheat, and in the unity of the grapes, which 
produce but one drink, there is a sign of the Church. The Church 
is one in and through her members; it is “a gathering together 
of the faithful.”’ But while Christian sanctity is a personal thing, 
and star differs from star in glory,® it is never an individual or a 
solitary thing; rather, it is the opposite—a social holiness. We are 
sanctified for each other by Christ, our Head, who unites us all 
to Himself by the same spiritual food and drink. The Eucharist, 
then, is par excellence the sacrament of the Church’s unity, for in 
no other sacrament is the meaning of the sacramental sign so evi- 
dent in relation to the unity it effects. 


EUCHARISTIC EFFECTS 


The Blessed Eucharist, first of all, effects the personal union of 
each member with Christ. Like the Fathers before him, St. ‘Thom- 
as says that the reception of Holy Communion brings about a 
“transformation into Christ through love,” a “becoming one with 
Christ,” a “conversion of the eater into the spiritual food.” St. 
Augustine once placed these words in Christ’s mouth: “I am the 
food of the mighty. Thou wilt not change Me into thee, as you 
do food for thy body; but thou wilt be changed into Me.” St. 
Thomas explains Augustine’s meaning by saying that, through 
Holy Communion, Christ transforms us into Himself. 

Another effect of the Eucharist is the corporate union of all 
Christians with Christ. Following Julius I, the theologians of the 
Middle Ages taught that the water added to the wine at the Offer- 
tory of the Mass represents the Christian people and that the 
wine itself represents Christ. The mingling of the wine and water 
in the chalice, therefore, symbolizes the union of the Christian 
people to Christ—a union which is actually effected by the sac- 
rament. “Christ is the Church,” said St. Hilary of Poitiers, “‘con- 
taining it in its entirety in Himself through the sacrament of His 
body.” 

A final effect of the Holy Eucharist is the union of Christ’s 
members among themselves. The Blessed Sacrament makes us live 








9I Cor. 15:41. 
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for one another. Our sanctification takes on a community aspect, 
and our personal holiness, a social aspect. Every Christian who 
sanctifies himself in Christ and by Him, does so for his brothers, 
the members of Christ. ‘Being many, we are one body.” As the 
sacrament of charity and of holiness, the Eucharist is necessarily 
the sacrament of union for all who are bound together by charity, 
that is, by friendship with God based upon the communication of 
the same divine riches. St. Thomas, that trustworthy echo of the 
traditional teaching, says: ‘““Whoever eats of this sacrament, pro- 
fesses thereby that he is united to Christ and is incorporated into 
His members,” because this sacrament ‘‘was instituted to be 
spiritual food through union between Christ and His members, 
as nourishment is united with the person nourished.” We are 
“every one members one of another,” wrote St. Paul, “because we 
are members of His body.” 7° 


By the same spiritual food Christ unites the members of His 
mystical body to Himself and to one another. The Eucharistic 
table is truly a Communion rail, and the first Christians under- 
stood this so well that they met after the Eucharistic repast to 
share their ordinary food; this was the famous “agape.” ™ In 
various places it was the practice to give a special banquet to 
children when they made their first Communion, or to adults 
who had just made their Easter duty. 


For many reasons, therefore, the sacrament of the altar is the 
sacrament of the unity of the Church. The encyclical Mystici 
corporis has the following: 


The sacrament of the Eucharist is itself a striking image of the 
Church’s unity, if we consider how in the bread to be consecrated many 
grains go to. form one substance; and in it the very Author of supernatur- 
al grace is given to us, so that through Him we may receive the Spirit 
of charity, in which we are bidden to live now not our life but the life 
of Christ, and in all the members of His social body to love the Re- 
deemer Himself. 

If in the sad and anxious days through which we are passing there are 
many who cling so firmly to Christ the Lord hidden beneath the Euchar- 


10 Rom. 12:5; Eph. 4:25; 5:30. 11 Dict. Theol. Cath., I, col. 551-556. 
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istic veils that neither tribulation nor distress nor famine nor nakedness 
nor danger nor persecution nor the sword can separate them from His 
love, then undoubtedly Holy Communion which once again in God’s 
providence is much more frequented even from days of early childhood, 
may become a source of the courage that makes heroes out of Christians.” 


In conclusion, let us repeat the prayer of the Bard of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, as it appears in the Secret of the Mass for Corpus 
Christi: “Graciously grant Thy church, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
the gifts of unity and peace which are mystically represented by 
the gifts we have offered.” Each morning in the Canon we be- 
seech God the Father, through Jesus Christ our Lord, for the 
holy Catholic Church, that it may please Him “to grant her 
peace, to protect, unite, and govern her throughout the world.” 


God grant that this daily prayer of Christian priests stimulate 
all to receive Holy Communion daily, and open our eyes to the 
sublime realities of our faith. May our Communions bring to us 
an ever-increasing charity, unity, and peace with God and with 
our fellow members in the mystical body which is the Church, 
whose Head is Christ Jesus, the Bread given to us from heaven 
for our spiritual life. He who lives by this Bread will live for all 
eternity. Christ is faithful in His promises. He is the Bread of 
Life. 





12 AAS, XXXV (1943), 233. 








Divine Friendship 


Ronald Murray, C.P. 


NE OF our most cherished possessions in this life is friend- 
ship. It is a comfort to the young and old, the rich and poor, 
the weak and the mighty. No one who has passed through the try- 
ing days of childhood can look askance at the bond of affection 
which unites children to their parents. The sorrows and disap- 
pointments of our early years were eagerly confided to the atten- 
tive ears of father and mother; and how relieved we were to learn 
that the very telling of our troubles to a real friend greatly re- 
duced their oppressive weight. As we advanced in years, and 
distance and death separated our beloved parents from us, we 
found that we could get along without them, only because others 
took their place and became our friends.<For friendship is a 
psychological need for every normal person. The bitter individ- 
ual who boasts that he has no need of friends is making an open 
confession of his abnormality. Those who have scaled the fragile 
peaks of riches and fame honestly confess that they would gladly 
forego these accidentals for the solid comfort of a true friend. 
They know well that the staunch friend would remain to cushion 
the blow if their riches or fame vanished into thin air. 

The need of friendship among men-is an apparent fact to any- 
one who has even a cursory knowledge of human nature. On the 
testimony of God Himself, “it is not good for man to be alone.” 4 
But there is another and a higher type of friendship than that 
which exists among men. In the wildest flights of our vivid ima- 
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gination we should never have dreamed of it had it not been 
divinely revealed to us. In comparison with it all human friend- 
ships are but the faintest shadow, for each one of us can be, in 
reality, the friend of God. We never should have dared to use the 
word “friendship” in relation to God if He Himself had not done 
so first. It was Christ who said: “No longer do I call you servants, 
because the servant does not know what his master does. But, I 


9 


have called you friends.” ? 


Impelled by no internal or external necessity and deriving no 
essential honor or glory from it, nevertheless, the omnipotent 
God actually desires and seeks after the friendship of His rational 
creatures. In this article we shall briefly review the conditions 
necessary for true and lasting friendship, and we shall recall some 
of the outstanding things which God has done to win the friend- 
ship of men. Finally, we shall see what we must do on our part to 
nourish and increase this bond of friendship between ourselves 
and our Creator. 


BENEVOLENT LOVE 


In his monumental work, the Summa theologiae, St. Thomas 
Aquinas gives us the conditions necessary for true friendship.’ 
The first requisite is that one must so love another that one wills 
the good of that person. It is impossible to say that we love a per- 
son, if at the same time we wish some evil to befall him. Does 
God so love all men as to wish them well? To ask the question is 
to answer it. For, unlike the love which exists among men, God 
does not search for good in men in order to love them. His infinite 
love is creative, and in His generous love and mercy He first pro- 
duces and imparts to men the good which He then loves. Every 
natural and supernatural good in creation is the product of His 
infinite goodness and love. Our body and soul, intellect and will; 
our existence, conservation, and health; the supernatural life of 
grace and its sacramental fonts; every good which we possess has 
come to us from His beneficent hands. To the rhetorical ques- 
tion of St. Paul: “What hast thou that thou hast not received?” ¢ 
we can answer in strictest truth: “Nothing. Absolutely nothing.” 


2 John 15:15. 3 Cf. IIa IIae, q. 23, a 1. 4TI Cor. 4:7. 
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Even the most superficial consideration of the good works per- 
formed by ourselves or others will convince us of the truth of 
Christ’s words: “Without Me, you can do nothing.” ® 


The consideration of the many natural and supernatural bene- 
fits which we have received from God somehow makes very little 
impression on our darkened intellects. Just as the constant 
thoughtfulness of a mother and the untiring labors of a father are 
taken for granted, so, too, the magnificent generosity of an all- 
provident God is not generally appreciated by men. Men have 
always looked for the fullest expression of a generous heart in 
unselfish sacrifice. Deeply appreciative of the complexity of our 
unstable emotions, God stooped to the weakness of our nature and 
gave us in His life and death such an unparalleled example of 
heroic sacrifice that even a stupid simpleton cannot escape its 
teaching. If love’s greatest manifestation is unselfish sacrifice, then 
never before or since has there been a more perfect example of 
love than Christ nailed to the Cross. The lisping child at its moth- 
er’s knee and the dying old man almost bereft of his senses can 
look upon the crucifix and repeat the lesson written there in let- 
ters of blood: “God loves me.” Nor must anyone imagine with 
the heretical Jansenists that the sacrifice of the Cross was for a 
select few. “Christ died for all,” proclaims the Apostle Paul in his 
second letter to the Corinthians,® and he repeats the same message 
in his first epistle to Timothy: “Christ . . . gave himself a ransom 
for all.” * 

Even what at first sight appear exceptions permitted by God, 
the physical evils in the world, can be designated in the words of 
a poet—but the “shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly.” 
For the sickness and suffering of mind and body, the wars, fam- 
ines, and pestilences, which are so repugnant to those who try to 
make this world an earthly paradise, are often the very means God 
uses to bring the victims of these physical evils to the possession 
of the Perfect Good—the eternal enjoyment of the blessed vision 
of God in heaven. The infinite goodness of God towards His 
creatures is most apparent in the presence of evil, because, as St. 
Augustine reminds us: “An omnipotent God would in no wise 





5 John 15:5. 6 II Cor. 5:15. 7I. Tim. 2:5. 
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permit evil in His creation, were He not so omnipotent and good 
as to be able to make good issue forth even out of evil.” If we 
look at physical evil only from a pragmatic point of view our 
vision is greatly distorted. But if we look upon these physical 
evils as willed or permitted by our loving Father in heaven, who 
does everything for our best interests, then we will accept them 
as signs of His love for us according to His inspired word: “Those 
whom I love, I rebuke and chastise.” * To every rational creature 
the words of God are equally applicable: “I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love,’ ® and all the misery and suffering in the 
world do not change that statement one iota. 


LovE BASED ON COMMUNICATION 


The second condition required for friendship, according to the 
Angelic Doctor, is some communication between the lover and 
the beloved. It would be absolutely impossible, for example, to 
be the intimate friend of an inhabitant of another continent 
whom we had never seen nor heard from. Yet, suppose that a 
member of our immediate family would journey into some re- 
mote region and be cut off for years from all communication with 
the outside world. That person could still remain our intimate 
friend because of the common blood which flows in our veins. 
The common ground which forms the basis of friendship in this 
case would be our blood relationship. What is more difficult to 
see, is the common ground which exists between a creature and his 
Creator. The fact that the bond of friendship cannot exist be- 
tween an artist and the canvas which he painted, nor between a 
sculptor and the statue which his genius has fashioned, does not 
rule out the possibility of friendship between the divine Artist 
and the product of His hands. For the common ground between 
a rational creature and his Creator, the communication which 
enables us to walk arm in arm with God, is the very life of God 
Himself. Men and women are raised up to the point where they 
can and do live the very life of God. And the medium by which 
that miracle of divine generosity is accomplished is sanctifying 
grace. The Prince of the Apostles, St. Peter, tells us in his second 





8 Apoc. 3:19. 9 Ter. 31:3. 
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epistle: “He has granted us the very great and precious promises, 
so that through them you may become partakers of the divine 
nature.” 1° 

Both our catechism and spiritual reading have impressed on 
us that this sharing of the divine life by sanctifying grace is not to 
be accepted in any pantheistic sense. Sanctifying grace does not 
drop us into the unfathomable ocean of God’s infinity to lose our 
identity in Him. Every rational creature will preserve his indi- 
vidual personality for all eternity. The soul of man gives him 
natural life; but with no more than this, neither man nor his 
works would ever go beyond the borders of nature. Sanctifying 
grace, gratuitously infused into the soul, so perfects it as to enable 
its possessor to lead a higher life. In other words, those who are 
in the state of sanctifying grace go beyond the natural stopping 
place of the soul and push on to the ultimate goal which is the 
blessed and eternal vision of God. In eternal life, “we shall be like 
to Him, for we shall see Him just as He is,’ “ but that divine 
likeness begins even in this life. For the life of glory differs from 
the life of grace as the full grown oak differs from the acorn from 
which it grew. It is essentially the same life, deifying our life and 
actions here below, to make us worthy to see God face to face in 
heaven. By the gift of sanctifying grace, then, we participate in 
the very life of God, which is a firm foundation for friendship 
with divinity. it is a bond so strong that even death can not break 
it; indeed, death brings the life of grace to maturity in the never- 
ending vision of God. 


MuTUAL LOVE 


The third condition mentioned by St. Thomas which is re- 
quired for friendship is that the benevolent love which is char- 
acteristic of it must be mutual. The prodigal son who squandered 
his fortune in loose living found no mutual friends among his 
sinful companions; when he was penniless, he was also friendless. 
How different was the reception he received from his loving fa- 
ther! Because there was a return of love, because their love was 
mutual, a bond of true and lasting friendship sprung up between 
them.” In the case of friendship between God and man, this 





10TT Pet. 1:4. 11] John 3:3. 12 Luke 15:11-32. 
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requisite is even more patent. For there has not been, nor will 
there ever be, a human being born into this world upon whom 
God has not showered innumerable proofs of His infinite love. 
And how few there are by comparison who are intimately united 
to Him by the strong ties of friendship. Some love God only for 
personal profit, for the good which will accrue to themselves. In 
time of adversity their love grows weak or ceases, since it was not 
a benevolent love, seeking the good of another, but rather selfish 
—looking only for personal gain. Others love Him only as long as 
it does not interfere with the changing desires of their fickle wills. 
In time of serious temptation their love ceases, and with it, the 
common ground on which the friendship rested. For they delib- 
erately give up their love of God and sanctifying grace for some 
fleeting toy which will no more satisfy the desires of their hearts 
than a fragile soap bubble. 

If any important personage began to show us marks of respect, 
esteem, or love, we would do all in our power to lessen our un- 
worthiness in his sight and to foster and nourish the buds of 
friendship. But when the almighty Creator of heaven and earth, 
the reconciling Redeemer and generous Benefactor of man- 
kind, seeks after our friendship, are we any more responsive than 
that other disciple, who, on being called “friend” by the Master, 
sealed his eternal doom with a caricature of friendship—a traitor- 
ous kiss? On the part of God everything necessary for friendship 
between Himself and men has been graciously given to each one 
of us. His benevolent love, seeking our welfare, has supplied us 
abundantly with every good we possess in the natural and super- 
natural order. Not content with this, He has used the universal 
language of love in heroically sacrificing Himself that we might 
gain thereby. “Greater love than this no one has, that one lay 
down his life for his friends.” 1 Into each one of us God has 
gratuitously infused a participation in His own divine life so that 
we might have something in common with Him, as a basis for our 
mutual friendship. ‘There can be no question of the infinite gen- 
erosity of God nor of His capacity for doing effectively the good 
He wills us. Nor can there be any question of His ability and 
vehement desire to share His inner life with us. The only condi- 
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tion, then, where friendship may fail is our own deliberate re- 
fusal to love Him in return. Betrayal of our divine Friend by 
serious sin is suicide; it severs the bond of friendship and kills 
the supernatural life of grace as effectively as a sharp stiletto stops 
the beating of the heart. 


PROOF OF OUR FRIENDSHIP WITH Gop 


On the other hand, Christ Himself has said: “You are my 
friends, if you do the things I command you.” Our friendship 
with God will be as deep as the identification of our will with His. 
If in every circumstance of our life we can say and mean: ‘Not 
my will, but Thine be done,” * we have reached the highest point 
of mutual, benevolent love and are saints. But, until that time, 
we must make earnest, daily effort to rule out the bad habits, 
sins, and imperfections from our life. 

God knows the capacity of the human heart and its connatural 
desire for lasting friendship. So He offers us a friendship stripped 
of every human limitation and far superior to that which could 
ever exist among men, for it is divine. According to our cooper- 
ation, this bond of loving union between ourselves and our Cre- 
ator can be strengthened by leaps and bounds or at snail-pace. 
And our lot for all eternity will be conditioned by the progress 
we have made in deepening and strengthening the common 
ground, that is, in the measure we have advanced in sanctifying 
grace. It is up to us to make every possible effort while we have 
the time, so that, when our eyes shall close in death and we see 
the object of our love face to face, we shall be able, from the 
depths of our heart, to greet Him as He greets us—with the lov- 
ing title of “friend.” 





14 Tbid., v. 14. 15 Luke 22:42. 
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Lay Apostolate and 
Spirtiuality 
Hilda C. Graef 


HE HARVEST indeed is great, but the laborers are few. 

Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send 
forth laborers into the harvest.” This appeal, once made by our 
Lord in Galilee, is as urgent today as it was then. All around us 
the world is crying for salvation, is longing for Christ without 
knowing Him—but, as St. Paul says: ““How then shall they call 
on him in whom they have not believed? Or how shall they be- 
lieve him of whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher?” ! 

The Church is very conscious of this need for laborers, for 
preachers—and today she calls also on those of her children who 
are not priests or religious to realize that to be a Christian is to 
be an apostle; that ours is not a religion to be enjoyed quietly 
with our family and friends, but that it is a treasure that must 
needs be shared with those who know it not. For not only are there 
far too few priests and nuns for the pagan masses that need to be 
evangelized, but also these are often almost inaccessible to any 
“official” representatives of the Church—the sight of a clerical 
collar or a religious habit is enough to put them off, whereas the 
layman who works with them and meets them on an equal foot- 
ing can gain their confidence far more easily. 





1 Rom. 10:14. 
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LIVING WITH CHRIST 


Probably we all agree on the need for the lay apostolate—but 
how is it to be carried out? When our Lord called His apostles, 
He first lived with them. The two disciples of St. John the Bap- 
tist asked our Lord: “Rabbi, where dwellest thou?” and Jesus 
said to them: “ ‘Come and see.’ They came and saw where he 
abode: and they stayed with him that day.” ? We cannot be apos- 
tles of Christ our Lord unless we first “stay with Him.” We can, 
indeed, no longer stay in His physical presence as did the first 
disciples. His incarnate life on earth came to an end with the 
Ascension, but He did not leave us orphans; He sent us His Spir- 
it, and we must ourselves be filled, as far as in us lies, with this 
Spirit, before it can overflow on others. 


To be an apostle does not mean just to make converts; it means 
to be something, rather than to do; and unless the doing, the 
making converts, flows from our own being, from our being apos- 
tles, we ourselves may be in grave danger. It was the Apostle who 
wrote to the Corinthians: “But I chastize my body and bring it 
into subjection: lest perhaps, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should become a castaway.” * If St. Paul could be afraid 
that his preaching would not save him unless he himself led a 
life of perfection, what shall we say? 

How can we live in the intimacy of Christ, so that souls who 
come into contact with us will sense a little, be it ever so little, 
of His holiness, of His love? He Himself offered us this intimacy 
with Him in the Holy Eucharist. In Holy Communion we are in 
direct touch with Him, in a truly holy communion with our 
Maker and Redeemer. The Eucharist is the sacrament of love 
par excellence; every Holy Communion increases our actual 
charity—that is to say our love for God and for our fellowmen— 
and therefore it is the very sacrament of the apostle. For the apos- 
tle’s first motive must always be love: love for God, to whom he 
wants to bring souls, and love for his brethren, whom he desires 
to share his own happiness in the knowledge and love of God. 
There is no more efficacious way to increase this twofold love 
than by receiving our Lord in His sacrament of love; therefore 





2 John 1:39. 3I Cor. 9:27. 
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frequent, and if possible, daily Communion is an essential con- 
dition of the apostolate. 


But of course our Lord does not do it all for us. Holy Com- 
munion is the center, but not the whole of our spiritual life; and 
in order to make it fruitful, we must cooperate with Him. And 
so we have to seek His presence not only for a few minutes in the 
morning, but as much as we can throughout the day. All the great 
apostles of the Church, a St. Paul as much as a St. Vincent de 
Paul, a St. Dominic as well as a St. Francis Xavier, have been men 
of prayer. In fact one may be an apostle by prayer alone without 
any external works, as were Our Lady, the Queen of apostles, and 
St. Theresa of Lisieux, the patron of the missions; but one can- 
not be an apostle by external activities alone, without prayer. In 
such a case one may be a good organizer, an administrator, even 
an orator—but not an apostle. For an apostle is one sent by God, 
and how can He send someone who does not know His voice? For 
to us, as to Elias, His voice is not in the storm and not in the 
earthquake, but in a gentle wind, and to hear it, we must still the 
noise within us. 


‘THE PARADOX OF PRAYER 


But how is it possible to combine such an intense spiritual life 
with the activities of the apostolate? Christianity is full of appar- 
ent paradoxes, and one of them is that the life of prayer, far from 
being a hindrance, stimulates and fructifies the apostolate. We 
have just noticed that all the great apostles were great men of 
prayer—how did they find the time? If we give ourselves truly 
to an interior life we shall find that we develop quite without ef- 
fort an amazing sense of what is essential, and so increasingly tend 
to cut out the hundred and one ways of wasting time in which we 
have hitherto indulged. Because God now begins to take us in 
hand, as it were, we learn to distinguish between what is impor- 
tant and what is not; we learn to work more concentratedly, to 
look at what is before us instead of daydreaming about impossi- 
ble things. So the half hour’s prayer given to God in the morn- 
ing or whenever it fits into our day’s work, the many quick 
thoughts of Him outside actual prayer time, will bear rich fruit 
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and soon make us realize that our life, which had till then been 
a formless mass of unrelated activities, becomes an organized 
whole, because we are now no longer living somewhere on our 
own circumference, but on our center, which is God. 


We have spoken about praying, about being in touch with 
God, hearing His voice. To so many of us these are just fine words 
which seem to correspond to no reality in our own lives. Is it not 
far more satisfactory to join some society or debating club, to 
learn how to answer arguments against the faith, to attend rallies 
and committees, than to stay on our knees for half an hour every 
day with our thoughts a veritable hodgepodge and no sign of God 
anywhere? Committees, debating clubs and the rest are, indeed, 
necessary and praiseworthy activities, and we shall return present- 
ly to those natural means of getting to know our faith. But they 
will not bring us into contact with God, and-contact with God is 
the first need of the apostle. Whereas this is precisely what prayer 
will do. 


PERSEVERING IN PRAYER 


There are many books to guide those who do not know how to 
pray in the ways of the spiritual life. But even they will not be of 
much help against this common complaint just mentioned, name- 
ly, disgust because of the confusion within us. This can have 
many causes: overwrought nerves, too many distractions—the age 
of cinema and television is particularly prone to them—preoccu- 
pations, worries, and so forth. Now when we meet difficulties in 
any other department of life we generally expect to tackle them; 
we do not give up in despair before we have made a really honest 
and generous effort to overcome them. Only in the life of prayer 
do we seem to be discouraged the moment we begin. 


But in prayer perseverance is as essential as anywhere else. To 
spend half an hour on our knees fighting against distractions, tell- 
ing God how sorry we are that all these silly things seem to mat- 
ter so much more to us than He, asking Him to help us to do 
better, exposing our misery—all this is, in fact, very profitable 
indeed. It is truly very satisfactory prayer—but satisfactory to 
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God, not to us. And this is probably the reason why we “cannot 
pray,” as we say; why we imagine it is sheer waste of time. For 
this prayer of constant distractions and nonsensical thought lays 
bare our soul. The realization that we are indeed confused is 
already the work of God, showing us what we look like before 
Him. But we hate the sight of it and therefore seek to escape into 
any other kind of activity which will give us much more satisfac- 
tion and will at least ‘“‘make sense.” 

If we give in to this temptation to escape into some kind of 
activity that seems much more useful and satisfactory at the mo- 
ment than spending our allotted time in this kind of “hodge- 
podge”’ prayer, we shall have cut away the very foundation of a 
truly apostolic life. But if we persevere, we shall find that the 
distractions will gradually cease. 

How is this possible? It cannot be brought about by putting up 
a violent fight against them—this would only make them worse. 
It is accomplished by gently turning our thoughts back to God 
whenever we notice that they are elsewhere. In the beginning 
especially it is probably best to use a book: the New Testament 
itself, especially the Gospels, or a book like the Imitation, or St. 
Francis de Sales’ Introduction to the Devout Life. Even if we 
should be so preoccupied with other things that we hardly notice 
what we are reading—and this may happen quite often—we 
should go on trying patiently. For we are doing this apparently 
thankless work not for ourselves, but to give glory to God; to 
glorify Him even in our own misery, and to enable ourselves to 
bring souls to Him. God is never outdone in generosity; even if 
we succeed only three times in half an hour in remembering 
Him, He will not be displeased, and He will soon increase the 
number of times that we are consciously thinking of Him. For 
though we may not feel that we are in His presence, we actually 
are there. Of course we are in His presence all day long; but in 
prayer time this way of speaking means that we wish to be there 
exclusively, to spend this half hour with Him and with no one 
and nothing else. Though, in our present miserable state, we may 
have nothing better to offer Him, we offer Him at least our time. 
If we go on doing this patiently, even doggedly, we shall after a 
little while see the results. We shall become more peaceful, less 
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disturbed about things; we shall begin to notice that we are no 
longer preoccupied with our various preconceived ideas; we shall 
trust more and more in the guidance of God. 

We shall not, of course, suddenly begin to live in a world of 
signs and wonders. But we shall begin to see more and more the 
finger of God in the events of our daily lives; we shall see op- 
portunities for the apostolate where before we could discover 
none; we shall indeed become far less sure of ourselves, but far 
more trustful of God. The result of this will be that our lives 
will no longer be so full of bustle and excitement, but lived in 
far greater peace, and our activities, though they may become less 
numerous, will be far more effective. 


THE APOSTLE’Ss HUMILITY 


Let us make no mistake: the apostolic.life is not a merely 
human activity; the chief actor in this life is not man but God, 
God the Holy Ghost, who at the first Pentecost transformed the 
bewildered disciples into invincible Apostles. This, of course, 
does not mean that we should not use to the full all the natural 
means of making cur apostolate fruitful. Whether we be teach- 
ers or writers, or just talk about the faith to our colleagues and 
acquaintances when they give us an opening for it, we must in the 
first place know our job, we must know how to teach, how to 
write, how to explain; and, secondly, we must have acquired a 
sound knowledge of what the Church teaches, as well as an 
acquaintance with the principal objections people bring up 
against this teaching and a knowledge of how to meet them. We 
should never be content with slipshod work, thinking that the 
good cause sanctifies our own carelessness. On the contrary, the 
latter will only spoil our cause. Bad writing, carelessly repeated 
stories without verification of the facts, arguments that will not 
bear scrutiny—all these can do nothing but harm, not only to 
those whom we would like to bring to Christ, but to ourselves, 


because they will foster in us a spirit of superficiality and the f 


habit of accepting half-truths. 


On the contrary, we must try to the best of our ability to make 
the faith acceptable to our contemporaries, becoming, like St. 
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Paul, “all things to all men, that I might save all.” * Modern 
methods of ‘“‘putting the faith across,” the findings of contempo- 
rary scholarship in every field, can all be used for the good of 
souls. For whatever is true, whether it has been known for two 
thousand years or was discovered only last week, comes from God, 
and can, if rightly used, draw men to God, who is Himself all 
Truth. 

Yet, when all is said and done, these human activities will never 
make an apostle. They must spring from an interior life of union 
with God in prayer. Only if our soul lives by this life can we 
avoid the fatal error of attributing to our own feeble efforts what 
is the work of divine grace. “I have planted,” says St. Paul, ““Apol- 
lo watered: but God gave the increase. Therefore, neither he that 
planteth is anything, nor he that watereth: but God that giveth 
the increase.” > This fundamental humility, the basic virtue of the 
apostle, can be learned only in prayer, because only in this loving 
communion with God can we realize what He is and what we are, 
what is His work and what is our infinitesimally small contribu- 
tion—though a contribution that is essential, for God has willed 
that His work of salvation should be carried out by human agents. 
To appreciate rightly the proportion of these two factors, the 
divine and the human, is very necessary for the apostolate. Un- 
less we are constantly aware of this proportion, we shall inevitably 
be either downcast by failure or elated by success. One would be 
as damaging to our work as the other. For if we have repeated 
failures we shall give up altogether and may even become bitter; 
whereas, if we are successful, we may easily become proud, look 
down on those whose labors are less fruitful, and so endanger our 
own salvation. 


The apostolate is not a kind of spiritual scalp-hunting in which 
we try to outdo each other. It is “God that giveth the increase.” 
In the hours we spend on our knees, whether fighting the “hodge- 
podge”’ or blissfully resting in the peace God sometimes grants to 
those who seek Him perseveringly—in these hours we learn some- 
thing about our own smallness, our total dependence on God. 
And the more we learn about this, the less shall we be tempted to 


St. B 41 Cor. 9:22. 51I Cor. 3:6. 
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attribute any good effects to ourselves. Nor shall we expect quick 
results and be disheartened if we do not see them. For we know 
from our experience with our own distracted little souls how dif- 
ficult it is for us to find God, and if we Catholics find it difficult, 
how much more those who have no help from the Sacraments and 
sound doctrine? We shall begin to realize the supreme impor- 
tance of the virtue of patience in the life of the apostle. 


WAITING ON THE LORD 


Most of us are always living in a hurry; if we do not see im- 
mediate effects we think we have worked in vain. This craze 
for quick success is the bane of much modern activity. Yet our 
Lord Himself has shown us how deceptive quick results can be. 
In His parable of the Sower He tells us of the man who “re- 
ceived the seed upon stony ground.” This is “he that heareth the 
word and immediately receiveth it with joy. Yet hath he not root 
in himself, but is only for a time: and when there ariseth tribu- 
lation and persecution because of the word, he is presently scan- 
dalized.” © Quick results, therefore, are no infallible proof of the 
true efficacy of our apostolate. It will be far better for us and for 
those whom we would bring to God if we content ourselves with 
doing our best and leave the success to Him. For God’s life is not 
lived in time; it is lived in eternity, and a thousand years are to 
Him like the yesterday that has passed. Prayer, which puts us in 
touch with eternity, will teach us this patience with ourselves and 
with others, which we lose so easily, but which is so essential in 
dealing with souls. 

The life of grace in the soul is like physical life in the plant. 
We cannot hurry this life, any more than the gardener can hurry 
the flowering and the fruitbearing. We can but plant and water 
—but we must patiently and humbly wait upon the Lord to give 
the increase. It is in the life of prayer that we learn this waiting 
on the Lord, this mistrust of our own plans and of the activities 
which so very often spring from our love of self rather than from 
love of God. There is a very great, and a very natural, temptation 


6 Matt. 13:19-21. 
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impetuously to “want to do great things for God,” at the heart 
of which is actually not zeal for the Kingdom of Heaven but for 


| our own aggrandizement. Wherever in the Church great things 
| have been done for God they have been done amidst great cross- 


es and humiliations, against opposition and temptation, by souls 


} well tried in sufferings. The Christian apostolate is the apostolate 
» of a crucified Lord, and unless we are ready to suffer, even if it 

» be only such inconspicuous sufferings as disappointments in work, 
_ in friends, in health, we shall not be true apostles. 


But we are called to be apostles. The sacrament of confirma- 
tion, which is in a special way connected with the Holy Spirit, 
has been given us to enable us to exercise our Christian apos- 
tolate. We must not put our light under a bushel. In fact, if we 
are truly living lives of prayer we cannot but be apostles. For 
prayer, by establishing an ever closer contact with God, brings 


us quite near the source of all good things, and what is good can 


never remain in isolation, but is bound to spread and diffuse it- 


| self. And so, the more we pray, the more eager shall we become 


to share the good things that God is giving us, and we shall say, 


| with St. Paul, “the charity of Christ presseth us.” 7 


If it is truly His charity that presses us, constantly renewed in 


, Holy Communion and preserved by faithful prayer, then He will 
) fulfill His promise for us also, and our apostolate will bear fruit 


thirty-, and sixty-, and a hundredfold. 


TILT Cor. 5:14. 








The Counsel of Perfect Chastity 


Benoit Lavaud, O.P, | 


HE MAJORITY of men and women are bound by the 


marriage bond and pass the greater part of their earthly 
existence in the married state. Nature invites them, love and in- 
stinct urge them to this union. It is, indeed, necessary that a large 
portion of the human family embrace the marriage state if 
terrestrial cities are to endure and if the number of the elect 
in the kingdom of heaven is to be complete. Marriage is a great 


and mysterious human reality, which, according to the teaching J 
of Leo XIII, is naturally sacred. Two persons of different sexes | 
give themselves to each other, mutually belong to one another, § 
share everything, help each other and complete one another in | 


every way. Of their own free choice they mutually bring about 


this completion; it is not required for the fuller development of § 


the human person, but it is unquestionably precious in itself. 


The two spouses united in the flesh together become by means | 


of the flesh “‘procreators,”’ collaborators of God in His greatest 


work of nature, the birth into the world of new human beings. | 


In the state of original justice man was not counseled to re- 


nounce marriage. The first man was just, adorned with grace } 
and preternatural gifts, and exempt from evil passions. Because | 


of this harmony between soul and body, such a counsel was 
not necessary or, at least, not as necessary as after the Fall; for 
fallen man, although redeemed, was not restored -to original 
justice. 


Under the Old Law, which did not lay down any counsels 


whatever, virginity was little appreciated. In those times the f 
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prosperity of families and descendants occupied a place of primary 
importance, and the hope prevailed among men and women of 
having among their offspring the Messias promised to the people 


» of Israel. The prophecy of Isaias, “Behold a virgin shall con- 


ceive...” was not equivalent to a counsel. Mary and Joseph had 
need of a special inspiration by God, to choose the path of vir- 
ginity. 


MARRIAGE AND SANCTITY 


In the Church of the Word Incarnate, marriage is one of the 
seven sacraments, one of the seven channels of grace, which 
it adapts to the condition and the needs of the baptized couple. 
Married persons can and must sanctify themselves in and through 
their conjugal love, by faithfully fulfilling their duties as hus- 
bands and wives and as parents, mutually forming each other, 
and together training their children in the love and service of 
our Lord, their common Savior. As Pius XI says in his en- 
cyclical Casti Connubii, man and wife must “help each other 
day by day in forming and perfecting themselves in the interior 
life; so that through their partnership in life they may advance 
ever more and more in virtue, and above all that they may 


| grow in true love towards God and their neighbor, on which 


” 


indeed ‘dependeth the whole law and the prophets.’ 


Experience proves that this is not a dream. The results are 
evident. Many great servants of God, both men and women, 
have sanctified themselves in the married state, in the fulfill- 
ment of their family duties, and as educators of their children. 
Not to mention recent examples of sanctity in the married 
state, we cite only two great figures, St. Louis of France and St. 
Anne-Marie Taigi, who were, humanly speaking, quite dis- 


| similar. They are not, of course, the only married persons who 


have attained sanctity in their state. Nor are they the only 
couple to whom was given the exceptional grace to make and 
to observe the vow of virginity. Many holy persons who reached 
the heights of sanctity in widowhood and in religious life had 
already arrived at a high degree of divine love in the married 





1ASS, XXII (1930), 548. 
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state. To mention but a few: St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. 
Angela of Foligno, St. Jane de Chantal, two Mary’s of the Incar- 
nation, Madame Martin, the Ursuline, Madame Acarie the] 
Carmelite, and Louise de Marillac. 


Nevertheless, for fallen humanity, the married state is not} 
the most favorable to the life of the spirit and to union with 
God. The concupiscence of the flesh has a more fundamental} 
remedy: virginity for the sake of the kingdom of God. 

This is an important point of Catholic doctrine. The married} , 
state encounters a multitude of obstacles, which are certainly} 
not insurmountable,—it would be heretical to declare them so, 
since the sacrament is the divine means for overcoming them—; 
but anyone who has had any experience in the married state} 
knows that he cannot disregard or minimize the formidable 
character of thse difficulties. Confessors and spiritual directors 
know only too well, through the confidences of Christians living} 
in the married state, how many hindrances there are to block 
their uninterrupted ascent to God, and this is especially true in 
numerous cases where the partners do not share the same concer 
for the will of God. The mutual sharing of bodies, the intimate 
dependence of temperaments, the desire for each other, absorb} 
ing family cares, the education and raising of children, earning 
one’s daily bread, the preservation and increase of property, the 
burden and cares of ordinary life, are far from facilitating that 
contemplation of the mysteries of God whereby love is kept alive 
and strengthened. That is substantially what the Fathers of thef 
Church say in their exhortations to virginity, which emphasize—} 
quite forcefully, it is true—the cares, worries, and tioubles of 
married life. 

Nor is marriage a necessity for all. The natural tendency to 
seek a human complement, to procure a home for oneself, to ef 
tablish a family, is not irresistible. One need not follow it. Often 
even it happens that one cannot follow it. How many young 
girls there are who are fitted for married life, and who desitef 
motherhood but do not find a man with whom they could enter a} 
happy marriage. The precept “increase and multiply” is certainly 
not to be imposed universally. Not every one is commanded tof 
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marry. It is perfectly lawful to renounce marriage, and in the 
present state of humanity, this is not a lesser good. It is in itself 
better and more perfect to renounce spontaneously the great hu- 
man benefits of conjugal union, not, indeed, to escape its noble 
and holy duties, but to assure oneself of a greater liberty in seek- 
ing God without sharing one’s heart. 


VIRGINITY IN THE GOSPELS 


The counsel of perfect chastity is clearly stated in the Gospels. 
We read that on one occasion Jesus declared null and void the 
tolerance of divorce; He condemned as adulterous the very look 
of the covetous man for the wife of another. The disciples found 
this law severe: “If the case of a man with his wife is so,” they 
say, “it is not expedient to marry.” Jesus said to them: ‘“‘Not all 
can accept this teaching, but those to whom it has been given. 
For there are eunuchs who were born so from their mother’s 
womb; and there are eunuchs who were made so by men; and 
there are eunuchs who have made themselves so for the kingdom 


> 


of heaven’s sake. Let him accept it who can.” ? 


Thus Jesus, having set forth the Christian law of marriage in 
all its beauty and its rigor, answers the objections of his hearers 
and corrects their thoughts by proposing a higher ideal. In realis- 
tic and even crude terms, consistent with the genius of the Ara- 
maic language, our Lord states that it is impossible for some to 
marry, owing to congenital weakness or as a mutilation rendered 
frequent by pagan cruelty. He then passes on from the plane of 
physical inability and forced abstinence to that abstinence which 
is voluntary and of free choice. There are men and women per- 
fectly qualified to marry who renounce it, not for lesser reasons 
of egoism or inconstancy, but for superior and divine motives-— 
for the “kingdom of heaven.” Such renunciation is even better 
than marriage and virtuous fidelity to its laws. Evidently, we have 
here the meaning of Christ’s words. He said: “Not all can accept 
this teaching.”” He then adds: ‘‘Let him accept it who can.” The 
counsel concerning a matter then very rare is given in a most 
reserved way. It is placed between the declaration that only a 


= Matt. 19:10-12. 
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minority of men are capable of attaining such a high ideal and 
the invitation to understand the value of celibacy spontaneously 
chosen in order to better serve God and the friends of God. The 
Catholic Church has understood. She has kept intact the teaching 
of Jesus on the indissolubility and holiness of marriage and has 
proclaimed the excellence of voluntary virginity for the kingdom 
of heaven, i.e., virginity practiced, not through congenital un- 
fitness for married life, but in view of a freer and more com- 
plete service of God; not through cowardice in the face of the 
requirements of the Christian marriage law, but in order to fol- 
low the example and the counsel of Jesus, the Virgin, the Son of 
a Virgin Mother, brought up by a virgin foster-father, announced 
by a virgin precursor, loving with a,love of predilection his vir- 
gin apostle St. John. 


St. PAuL’s TEACHING 


St. Paul knowing that he spoke the mind of the Lord, and 
desirous of sparing many the solicitudes and tribulations which 
hinder the life of the spirit, repeats the counsel: “Now concern- 
ing virgins I have no commandment of the Lord; but I give 
counsel, as having obtained mercy of the Lord, to be faithful. . .. 
He that is without a wife is solicitous for the things that belong 
to the Lord... . And the unmarried woman, and the virgin, 
thinketh on the things of the Lord that she may be holy in body 
and in spirit... . Therefore both he that giveth his virgin in 
marriage doth well; and he that giveth her not, doth better.” * 
There is a manifest comparison between the thought of the Apos- 
tle expressed in this concrete formula and the doctrine proclaimed 
against Jovian by Pope Siricius, defined later at the Council of 
Trent: “If anyone says that the marriage state ought to be pre- 
ferred to the state of virginity or of celibacy, and that it is not 
better and happier to stay in virginity or celibacy than to be 
united in marriage, let him be anathema.” 

If St. Paul speaks as he does, it is not that he scorns marriage 
or that he does not see in it a positive good, for he expressly ac- 
cords to it the high honor of being the image of the union of 


> E or. :7223; 52; 34, 28. 
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Christ and the Church. Far from belittling conjugal love he 
gives as a model for the love and fidelity of married persons the 
infinitely generous love of Christ for the Church, as a guide for 
the loving obedience of those joined in wedlock, the loving obe- 
dience of the Church to Christ. Nor can we say that St. Paul is 
ignorant of the price and the rewards of motherhood, since he 
deems its sorrows and its labors worthy of meriting salvation. 
Neither can we accuse him of excessive rigorism, since he fore- 
warns the spouses against abstinence which is too prolonged: “Do 
not deprive each other, except perhaps by consent, for a time, 
that you may give yourselves to prayer; and return together again 
lest Satan tempt you because you lack self-control.” ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF ST. JOHN 


When St. Paul speaks as he does of virginity and of renouncing 
marriage, he does so through a singular fidelity to the spirit of the 
Lord, and because he has understood the reasons for the evangel- 
ical counsel. St. John in his turn speaks of the one hundred forty- 
four thousand virgins who sing in heaven a new canticle, and no 
one could learn the song except these virgins, and they follow the 
Lamb wherever he goes. “These were purchased from among 
men, first-fruits unto God and unto the Lamb, and in their mouth 
there was found no lie, they are without blemish.” > This passage 
attests God’s predilection for virginity, since it has a canticle, a 
song of praise, that it alone can offer to God, and a special reward 
in heaven. 





4 Tbid., v. 5. 


5 Apoc. 14:4. This quotation concerns men, since the sentence immediately 
above states: “These are they who were not defiled with women.” Though a 
woman and a woman only has the anatomical seal (the hymen, which is gener- 
ally torn by the first accomplishment of the carnal act, but which can also be 
destroyed in another way, with or without guilt, and which can again appear 
intact or be artificially restored after the carnal act), virginity is common to 
both sexes in its moral elements: the absence in the past not only of carnal sin, 
but even of the act which is legalized or sanctified by marriage, and the pro- 
posal to abstain forever from marriage or at least from its act, and with still 
greater reason from every sin of sensuality. According to St. Thomas this pro- 
posal, confirmed by vow, constitutes the special virtue of virginity, so that it 
bears the same relation to ordinary chastity that magnificence bears to simple 
liberality. 
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The reasons for the excellence of Christian virginity in com- 
parison with marriage find confirmation in St. Paul’s attitude 
toward Christian widowhood in relation to second or third mar- 
riages. Just as he recommends marriage to those who do not have 
the grace of virginity or continence, so also does he recommend 
that young widows who are disturbed and tempted remarry, but 
he praises the prudent resolution of living in holy widowhood as 
he praises that of holy virginity. 


It is, then, clear from the Scriptural texts of St. Paul and St. 
John that the exaltation of virginity or of widowhood “for the 
kingdom of heaven” does not rest in any way on a lack of esteem 
for marriage. The excellence of voluntary virginity in compari- 
son with marriage and the conjugal life, even in Christ, is not to 
be sought in mere abstinence from the conjugal union, nor in the 
lack of fatherhood and motherhood according to the flesh. The J 
lack of such precious human possessions could not of itself have f 
a positive value, still less could it be superior to their enjoyment. | 
The excellence of Christian virginity springs from the religious 
motive, the inspiration of love, the giving of self, soul and body, F 
to God alone, the reservation of one’s whole being to Him, the J 
greater liberty it provides for loving Him with undivided affec- f 
tions. 


THE COUNSEL IN PRACTICE 


The counsel of Jesus, as explained by St. Paul, was understood § 
and followed by a multitude of men and women wholly in love 
with Christ, eager to set aside every obstacle to divine intimacy. § 
Wherever Christianity was preached, holy virginity flourished. 
In the first centuries of the Christian era, because of its super- 
natural motive and because of the many renunciations which it 
entails, it was looked upon as a privileged state and at the same 
time as a sort of substitute for martyrdom. In many of the alle-§ 
gorical commentaries on the parable of the sower, virginity is 
considered to be represented by the seed which yields sixty grains§ 
for one, and martyrdom, by the seed which yields one hundred- 
fold. This “white martyrdom,” as virginity is sometimes called, 
does not necessarily exclude the shedding of one’s blood. On the 
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contrary, it is often an occasion of genuine martyrdom. Countless 
Christian virgins were persecuted and put to death through 
hatred for their virginity. True to their faith, they proclaimed 
their resolve to preserve their virginity before the pagans who 
desired to marry them or to seduce them. Persecutors who some- 
times exposed virgins to violent attacks did not understand the 
heroic words of one of them: “If you order me to be violated, 
my chastity will be doubly rewarded.” And the virgin martyrs 
are doubly dear to the Church of Christ, who contemplates them 
adorned with the double aureole. 

The first Christian virgins lived at home with their families, 
although as a group, they were given a place of honor in litur- 
gical assemblies. Later, some of their number formed themselves 
into communities and lived together under the direction of one 
who was older, wiser, or more experienced in the ways of God. 

A number of men also, willingly renouncing marriage, chose 
perfect chastity as a surer and more rapid way to perfect charity. 
They were called ascetics by reason of their self-imposed peni- 
tential practices. As early as the third century several of them 
withdrew to the desert where they lived. They became either 
hermits, as Paul of ‘Thebes and Antony and their followers, or 
cenobites, as Pachomius and his disciples. 


It is no wonder, then, that virginity was for such a long time 
the favorite theme of the Fathers. They multiplied letters and 
treatises to defend perfect and perpetual chastity, to exhort gen- 
erous souls to embrace it, to guide virgins in their life of prayer 
and penance and in their struggles against the contagion of the 
spirit of the world, the dangers of careless and dissolute compani- 
ons, and various indiscretions which would expose them to falls 
and would provoke suspicions. 


Soon it pleased bishops to consecrate young women to Christ— 
a magnificent ceremony which is incorporated in the present 
pontifical in a revised form. These virgins renounce forever hu- 
man nuptials out of love for the celestial Spouse and are conse- 
crated as His spouses. St. Ambrose is particularly well-known .as 
consecrator of virgins, who came from all parts to Milan to re- 
ceive the veil from his hands. 
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The example of virgins and lay ascetics and the prestige which 
they enjoyed among the faithful contributed powerfully to the 
spread of the practice, at first spontaneous, of clerical celibacy. 
Optional at first, it was not slow to become obligatory in the 
Latin Church, which made the reception of major orders (sub- 
diaconate, diaconate, priesthood, episcopacy) an impediment 
which renders marriage not only illicit but invalid. So precious is 
the liberty assured by clerical celibacy for the service of God and 
souls, that the Catholic Church maintains this practice in spite 
of all opposition. Nor can anything be foreseen that might cause 
her to modify the law of celibacy, which, though purely ecclesi- 
astic, is fifteen centuries old and has proved its value beyond the 
shadow of doubt. 

For centuries Christian virginity, like evangelical poverty, has 
found its best conditions, its most efficacious safeguard, in the 
perpetual and public vow of chastity, whether solemn or simple, 
which is taken within the enclosure of a religious institute. 

The honor which is given to the practice of this counsel is one 
of the glories of the Catholic Church. The great number of her 
children of both sexes who have taken the vow of virginity, in the 
cloister or in the world, contributes to the splendor of that mark 
of the Church known as holiness. The fidelity of the body of 
clerics to their sacred promise, the purity and nobility of life of 
Christian virgins, especially those in the modest religious habit, 
have been an inspiring example. This fact is admitted and pro- 
claimed even by non-Catholic moralists. Virginity and perfect 
chastity act as a leaven on Christians in the married state. They 
prove magnificently to unbiased minds that, in fallen man re- 
deemed by grace, the spirit can dominate and subjugate the frail 
flesh to its higher ends; that it can renounce human love to ad- 
vance more easily to the perfection of charity. 





Current Trends 


John Thomas Bonée, O.P. 


MARIAN YEAR ACTIVITIES 


HE fifth annual convention of the Mariological Society of 

America was held in Washington, D. C., January 4 and 5, 
at the Franciscan house of theology, under the auspices of the 
Most Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, D.D., Archbishop of Wash- 
ington. During these deliberations the Society decided to petition 
the Holy See requesting that a liturgical feast honoring Our 
Lady’s Queenship be instituted for the universal Church. Mary’s 
Queenship had been the subject of the previous convention. This 
year’s convention was devoted to a discussion of the theology of 
the Immaculate Conception. 


* * * 


The month of May has seen a statewide observance in Cali- 
fornia of the centennial of the definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. The celebration and a National Congress were organized 
and directed by the Franciscan National Marian Headquarters 
in San Francisco. 

A series of locally sponsored “Marian Days” took place during 
May in Los Angeles, San Diego, and Sacramento. In Los Angeles 
there was a “Mary’s Hour” in the Coliseum. This is an annual 
event in Los Angeles. In Sacramento, the Living Rosary was the 
principal feature of a devotional program held at historic Fort 
Sutter. 

On Wednesday, May 5, was held a “Franciscan Day” at Mission 
Santa Barbara in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. The friars as- 
sembled the previous evening for the official opening of the 
theological sessions, with papers by Franciscan scholars on the 
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centenary of the dogma and the history of the cult of the Immac- 
ulate Conception in the United States. The Very Reverend 
Augustine Sepinski, O.F.M., Minister General of the Friars 
Minor, presided and the Reverend Ralph Ohlmann, O.F.M., of 
Cincinnati, and the Reverend Marion Habig, O.F.M., of St. Louis, 
delivered the papers. 


On Wednesday, May 5, the Franciscan Day began with a sol- 
emn Mass at which the sermon was preached by the Most Rev- 
erend Timothy Manning, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Los An- 
geles. The day’s activities included a solemn procession from the 
Mission, Crowning of Mary, profession of faith in the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception and prayers of dedication to our 
Blessed Mother. The general sessions were open to all of the 
clergy and laity and began with a Solemn Mass on May 6; the 
sermon was preached by the Very Reverend Joseph Fulton, O.P., 
Prior Provincial of the Dominican Province of the Holy Name of 
Jesus. 


The triumphal close of the Congress was held on Mother’s 
Day, May 9, at an outdoor ceremony on the grounds of the Mis- 
sion San Carlos Borromeo, at Carmel on the Monterey Peninsula. 
Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by the Most Reverend 
Aloysius J. Willinger, C.SS.R., Bishop of the Monterey-Fresno 
diocese. The ceremonies concluded with a candlelight ceremony 
in the evening. 


* * * 


In celebration of the Marian Year a new film was released in 
April entitled, ‘““The Story of Pope Pius XII.’ This is the first 
time that a successful attempt has been made to put the life of 
His Holiness into a home movie film. The picture, produced and 
distributed by Castle Films, is being made available, from local 
photography stores in the United States.and Canada, to owners of 
home movie projectors. 


The film covers the life of the Pontiff from the time he became 
Papal Secretary to the ceremonies commencing the Marian Year. 
Among the highlights of the film are: his trip to the United States 
in 1936 when he was Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli and Pope Pius XI 
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called him “Our transatlantic, Pan-American Cardinal”; a speech 
delivered at Fordham University in New York City; the triumph- 
ant entry of the American Army into Rome after General Mark 
Clark spared the Eternal City from bombing; the many audiences 
the Holy Father granted to American servicemen of all faiths; 
the elevation to the College of Cardinals of their Eminences, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York; James 
Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop of ‘Toronto; Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit; Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago; and James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, Arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles. 

The most impressive ceremonies in the picture are those of the 
opening and closing of the Holy Door of St. Peter’s, marking the 
beginning and end of the Holy Year 1950, and the proclamation 
of the Marian Year 1954. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES 


A priests’ conference on secular institutes was held in Chicago, 
February 22 and 23, 1954. Twenty-six priests attended this con- 
ference, which was held for the purpose of clarifying and broad- 
ening understanding of the nature and role of secular institutes 
in the Church in the light of recent developments. 


Reports were made on both existing and potential institutes 
and papers were read by Fathers Raymond Bernard, S.J., Stephen 
Hartdegen, O.F.M., and André Guay, O.M.I. Plans were made 
for getting out a periodic bulletin, a popular pamphlet, and a 
symposium. To implement this plan, the following were ap- 
pointed to serve on an editorial committee: Father Francis N. 
Korth, S.J., of the “Review for Religious,’ Father Patrick M. J. 
Clancy, O.P., Book Review Editor of Cross AND Crown, and 
Father J. Dorszynski, of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


SALAMANCA CENTENARY 


This year will mark the seventh centenary of the founding of 
the University of Salamanca in Spain. Among the celebrations 
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of this anniversary was the theological congress held April 29- 
May 6 at Salamanca. In the department of spiritual theology, the 
Very Reverend John L. Callahan, O.P., editor of Cross AND 
Crown prepared a paper on “Progress of Spiritual Theology in 
the United States.” 


Concomitantly with this Congress there was a convocation of 
the editors of Dominican reviews of spirituality from Spain, 
France, England, Ireland, Germany, Holland, Italy, and the 
United States. The convocation was held at the Dominican con- 
vent at Salamanca, May 2-May 6. Very Rev. James J. McDonald, 
O.P., assistant editor, represented Cross AND CROWN at both of 
these meetings. 


Three universities in Spain are planning celebrations this year 
in honor of the memory of Father Juan Arintero, O.P. The largest 
of these celebrations was, of course, at Salamanca. The cause of 
beatification for Father Arintero is reported to be making con- 
siderable progress. The twenty-three volumes of his works have 
been studied and approved and a committee is now studying his 
virtues and possible miracles. 


PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 


The December 1953 number of Theological Studies carried 
an interesting article by the Reverend Bustave Weigel, S.J., of 
Woodstock College, on “Recent Protestant Theology.” In a 
scholarly survey of recent Protestant thought, Father Weigel 
points out the return of Protestant thinkers to the speculative 
approach to religious problems. In the field of Scripture, the in- 
fluence of Professor William F. Albright of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has contributed much to the sobriety and balance which 
have overcome the iconoclastic irresponsibility of former times. 
The ecumenical movement which continues to vitalize Protestant 
thought, has logically directed Protestant thinking to the nature 
of the Church. 


This article contains a good summary of available literature on 
current Protestant theological thought, and will be of consider- 
able value to professional theologians and those interested in the 
problems of Church unity. 








Book Reviews 


THE CROSS AND THE CHRISTIAN 
By Pius-Raymond Régamey, O.P. 
Translated by Angeline Bouchard 
Herder, 191 pages, $3.25. 


The second title in the Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality appears 
in timely liturgical season. This is definitely a book for Eastertide—“a 
true song of trust in life’—Father Régamey’s dream. The theme of the 
song is simple with the simplicity of Christ; joy is still possible under the 
rule of the Cross. Indeed, only the Cross can show us how to attain deep 
and changeless joy in exchange for the tinselled pleasures of natural life. 
The risen Christ and His lovely Lady will help us to compose this song 
out of the stuff of our own lives. 


Father Régamey’s apostolate is to show his fellows how to enter the 
temple of supernatural truth through the Gate Called Beautiful. He is 
priest and artist; editor of Art Sacré, and collaborator of the recently 
deceased Dominican artist, Father Alan Couturier. Many of his ideals 
of Christian art have been incarnated in the celebrated churches of 
Vence and Assy. But he is likewise a spiritual theologian of high caliber, 
in the tradition of another artist-theologian, St. Thomas Aquinas. 


In a piercing analysis of the contemporary attitude towards suffering 
in human life the author first emphasizes that suffering is a monstrous 
evil. Those who pretend with tawdry optimism that suffering is nothing, 
an unreality, merit high ridicule. Modern techniques of escapism, sur- 
render to suffering as an abdication, the delusion of dolorism which pre- 
tends to find bitter pleasure in suffering—all lead to despair and not to 
a cross, unless this be the cross of the bad thief. Philosophy cannot help 
wretched man to penetrate the mystery of suffering. Providence and 
grace provide the unlocking keys. In supernatural fact.human suffering 
requires not explanation but a presence—the presence of crucified 
Divinity. 
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Only he who has tried to understand the Cross of Jesus can accept his 
own cross in conformity with grace. Today—as well as in all of our yes- 
terdays—we humans make quest of our destiny among perishables. With- 
in the tether of purely animal consciousness and delight sin has no mean- 
ing, no reality. As a consequence the passion of Christ must leave us 
unmoved. Until divine grace extends our gaze beyond the range of the 
senses we cannot hope to understand that Jesus died to extricate us from 
sin. Without that realization there can be no hope in our souls, no mean- 
ing to our afflictions. 


It is theologically erroneous to state that Christianity is a religion of 
suffering. Christ’s grace transforms suffering, but He did not introduce 
suffering into man’s world, nor did He invite His followers to seek suf- 
fering for itself. Yet, without the Christian’s cross there is no salvation. 
The author very neatly explains the paradox and concludes with a quo- 
tation from “the least doloristic of the Doctors,” St. Thomas Aquinas: 
“Those who do not know suffering are not among the children. They are 
not in the midst of human tribulations and they will not be scourged 
with men. That is, as it were, a sign of eternal reprobation.” 


Inspired by his aesthetic bent Father Régamey highlights the beauty 
of the cross of the Christian. “There is nothing more beautiful in this 
world than a soul that suffers chastely, in union with Christ Jesus.” The 
masks we wear hide this beauty from us. But there is a child in each of 
us, a child that cries in the night beneath the masks. That child alone, 
the soul restored to grace, can see Christ, and discover his joy in sharing 
the Cross. For such a one who has found his childhood again “it is al- 
ways springtime.” 

The Cross and the Christian is a good companion for all who are 
pressed by suffering—and who is not? The strange dichotomy of man’s 
life, sadness and joy, finds meaning only in the shadow on the Cross. 

In her translation Angeline Bouchard has captured the gentleness and 
subtle artistry of the original French. 


Joun Leonarp CALLanan, O.P. 


THE FULNESS OF SACRIFICE 
By A. M. Crofts, O.P. 
Sands, 296 pages, 12s. 6d. 


This is a book about the Mass. As a matter of fact it is a remarkably 
good book on the Mass which more than justifies its being called a doc- 
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trinal and devotional synthesis on the Mass. Father Crofts has accom- 
plished that which many authors have aimed at and missed—doctrinal 
accuracy and warmth of presentation, so that these divine truths appear 
to the reader as not only attractive, but even compelling. 


The aim of the book is not merely an orderly presentation of the 
Catholic doctrine on the Mass but also to “provide some for that thought- 
fulness which is the normal prelude to the work of the quickening Spirit, 
who stirs both mind and heart, and makes truth a living thing in the 
soul.” (p. 15) The book also has an apologetic aim. In his deep appre- 
ciation of the Mass as the center and core of the redemptive plan the 
author’s awareness of the “tragedy of inherited error” is constantly man- 
ifested. The continual appeal to both the Old and New Testaments, will 
be helpful to non-Catholics by widening the horizon of their religious be- 
liefs beyond the man-made barriers set up by the Reformers of God’s 
established way of perfect worship. These three patterns, the doctrinal, de- 
votional, and apologetic are blended together in a clear and simple pre- 
sentation which makes reading delightful. 


Beginning with a simple analysis of Christian liturgy, the author un- 
folds the story of the Mass, in the sacrifices of the Old Law, in the 
prophecies of the Mass, in the prototypes of Christ, and in the sacrifice 
of the Pasch. The ancient splendor of the Jewish worship is contrasted 
with the severe and arid simplicity of the so-called Communion Table 
of Protestant worship. “In rejecting the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, un- 
der the plea of a purer religion, the Protestant Reformers not only robbed 
the Christian religion of its most essential act, but, in so doing declared 
meaningless and useless all the preparatory splendour that had gone 
before.” 


The second section is concerned with Christ, the High Priest of our 
Confession, and the communication of that priestly power, which, con- 
sidering the universal and enduring character of God’s redemptive de- 
sign, is not in the least surprising. The Catholic priesthood is the answer 
to generations demanding where are to be found the marvellous fruits of 
salvation given by the Redeemer; where is the blood that was shed for 
all men; where are granted the pardons which wash away the sins of 
the guilty. And yet this is still the issue between the Church of Christ 
and the sects of the Protestant Churches—their rejection of both sac- 
rifice and hierarchical priesthood. 


The third section deals with Christ’s redemptive sacrifice on the Cross 
and its element of permanency through the mystical: body which, as it 
were, flowed from the opened side of Christ. The following sections util- 
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ize this doctrine, explaining simply and clearly the nature of the Mass 
as a sacramental sacrifice and what Holy Communion really means, 
including some observations of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Catherine of 
Siena about the dispositions we should aim at having in approaching 
this holy banquet. “The keynote of devotion St. Thomas declares to be 
thoughtfulness. To receive Holy Communion with a devout soul must 
depend on how much and how lovingly we think on the nature of this 
act of our religion. The thought uppermost in our minds must be that 
the Lord God of infinite majesty desires to be united with His creature— 
with the nothingness which we are.” 

Against the pattern of the mystical body, the doctrine of the Euchar- 
ist is explored in its history, in its excellence, in its relation to the other 
sacraments, to the Nuptial Mass, to the interior life, and to charity, the 
bond of perfection, to peace in the world and finally to Catholic Action. 

The latter sections round out the synthesis by treating of the liturgy, 
the Christian society of praise, the ritual symbolism of the Mass, and final- 
ly, the Mass as it is the promise of eternal inheritance. There is also an 
appendix on the Dominican rite, which briefly explains the history of the 
various rites in the western Church and how they have come to be. It is 
a patient and studied answer to the frequent question of Catholics view- 
ing the Dominican rite for the first time. 


All in all, the author has succeeded remarkably well in fulfilling his 
promise. He has provided the Catholic laity with a book which will lead 
them to a deeper knowledge of the Mass, and almost inevitably bring 
them to a fuller appreciation and love of the Sacrifice. 


James R. Gituts, O.P. 


POETS AND MYSTICS 
By E. I. Watkin 
Sheed and Ward, 318 pages, $5.00. 


This latest work of the distinguished English convert, E. I. Watkin, 
displays such a range of specialized knowledge that to appraise it ade- 
quately would require a committee. Yet diverse as are his subjects—some 
of them are the devotion of Cromwell’s Puritan chaplain to the Sacred 
Heart; the relationship between drama and religion; a defense of Mar- 
gery Kempe, that much-maligned globe-trotting zealot of the fifteenth 
century; Shakespeare’s artistic conscience; the poetry of Miss Ruth 
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Pitter; and John Smith, a seventeenth-century Platonist—all are marked 
by a resolute, skilful search for the truth and a vigorous independence 
of judgment. 


The reader who has himself worked in some of the fields covered by 
these essays will be the first to appreciate Watkin’s competence. All is 
precise, terse, and to the point, with no irrelevant scholarship. He is so 
offhand about his own extensive research that it is charming to find him 
pausing in mid-career to make an acknowledgment of some informa- 
tion supplied “by my son, Dom Aelred Watkin.” 


The author is not afraid to uphold an unpopular opinion. In “He 
Wanted Art” Watkin argues in support of the thesis that “Shakespeare 
has his place among the world’s great artists second to none, but not 
among the world’s great men or most perfect artists.” He brings to this 
proposition an extraordinarily acute analysis of the plays and complete 
familiarity with recent Shakespearian scholarship. Less convincing is the 
essay, “Drama and Religion,” where, it seems, he is sometimes too abso- 
lute in such statements as, “The saint . . . would doubtless find the the- 
atre dull.” The studies of William and Richard Crashaw, as well as the 
reflections on Henry Vaughan should be as enjoyable to the general 
reader as they will be esteemed by the specialist. I am not sure that the 
same can be said for the article on Dom Augustine Baker, where the 
technical discussion of mystical theology seems too wire-drawn. 


Aside from the wide range of interests and learning which this book 
manifests, its most admirable quality seems to be the author’s faithful 
and painstaking effort to recognize truth wherever it is to be found. For 
example, in his essay on the Puritan, Thomas Goodwin, he refutes the 
facile verdict: “The Puritans thought people couldn’t be happy as well 
as good and they thought God was terrible and frightening and was al- 
ways watching to see if He couldn’t catch them out.” Watkin’s book 
demonstrates repeatedly the love of fair play which is too often absent 
from current controversies, literary and otherwise. Like Hopkins, he 
knows that “good grows wild and wide, has shades, is nowhere none. . . .” 

Scholar and contemplative, critic and philosopher, E. I. Watkin is a 
writer who incarnates the ideals set forth in The Intellectual Life by the 


late Pére Sertillanges. That great Dominican would have been pleased, 
I believe, by Poets and Mystics. 


SIsTER Mary Jeremy, O.P. 
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PSYCHIATRY FOR PRIESTS 
By H. Dobblestein, M.D. 
Translated by M. Booth, Ph.D. 
Mercier Press, 118 pages, 6s. 


Nearly every spiritual director will ruefully recall times when he mis- 
judged as true religiousness what later proved to be some form of men- 
tal aberration. The degree of reason retained by the psychotic is often 
very extensive, with the result that the untrained observer is easily de- 
ceived, and presently the ailment breaks out as a dramatic surprise. 

Dr. Dobblestein purposes to save the priest the embarrassment—often 
the scandal—which accompanies such outbursts by giving him sufficient 
knowledge of psychiatry to make a “timely and well-founded suspicion” 
of mental illness. 

The reader is warned that one cannot enter into the inner mentality 
of the insane portion of the personality. In cooperation with psychiatrist 
the priest can, however, use the same portions of the personality to pre- 
vent the patient from losing all contact with sanity, to retain and restore 
the maximum relationship with the world and with God. 

The book tells the priest not so much what he can do, as what he 
cannot do. There is no consideration of those functional and neurotic 
disturbances wherein the priest can actively engage in psychotherapy. It 
is rather the aim of the book to inform the priest of those cases which 
he must turn over to the psychiatrist. 


Joun D. Corcoran, O.P. 


A TREASURY OF CATHOLIC THINKING 
By Ralph L. Woods 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 378 pages, $5.00. 


Anyone seeking the Catholic view on the more basic problems con- 
cerning God, the Church, man and society will find the present anthology 
informative and representative. The author states his purpose in the 
preface: “. . . to give authoritatively, simply, and forcefully the Cath- 
olic view of life i in all its aspects in the world today.” 


The passages quoted represent the thoughts of the most renowned past 
and present Catholic theologians, spiritual writers, apologetes and philos- 
ophers. Among the selections presented are excerpts from the writings 
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of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Augustine, the Fathers of the Church, Cardi- 
nal Newman, and famous encyclicals. Among the more recent authors 
are Belloc, Cardinal Mercier, Thomas Merton, Bishop Sheen, Etienne 
Gilson, Jacques Maritain, Christopher Dawson, Francois Mauriac, 
Georges Bernanos, Victor White, O.P., and Archbishop Cushing. 

In the topics discussed will be found such vital issues as education, 
capitalism, science, free-will, society, tolerance, marriage, evolution, psy- 
chiatry, the spiritual life, etc. Apart from the informative value of this 
collection, there is also presented an array of varying types of Catholic 
thinkers. This seems advantageous for anyone interested in pursuing 
further the thoughts of an author whose matter and presentation are 
found especially appealing. 

The subjects are well presented and the authors are chosen from a 
widely representative field. There is a helpful index of authors with bio- 
graphical notes and sources. There is no index of subject matter. 


MicnHaeEt J. Faraon, O.P. 
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